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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


UniTED STATEs resolution on Korea, as amended 

by the Philippines, India, China, and France, was 
approved by the First (PoiticaL aNpD Security) 
CoMMITTEE on November 5 (see the WEEKLY BUL- 
eTIN, vol, III, no. 20 (Nov. 11), p. 365). On No- 
vember 6, the Committee approved its Sub-Commit- 
tee’s draft resolution on the establishment of an In- 
terim Committee of the General Assembly (see page 
651). 

The Admission of New Members was considered 
by the First Committee on November 7 and 8, and, 
on November 10, the following resolutions were ap- 
proved: (a) a Polish resolution calling on the per- 
manent members of the Security Council to consult 
together with a view to reaching agreement on the 
admission of new Members; (b) a Belgian resolu- 
tion asking for an advisory opinion of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice as to the legality of conditions 
of admission not expressly provided for in Article 4 
of the Charter; (c) five Australian resolutions, as 
revised and amended, respectively requesting recon- 
sideration of the applications of Ireland, Portugal, 
Trans-Jordan, Italy, and Finland for Membership of 
the United Nations; and (d) a United States resolu- 
tion requesting the Security Council to reconsider 
the application of Austria (see page 659). 

General discussion on the Spanish question was held 
by the Committee on November 10 and 11, and a 
sub-committee was established for the purpose of draft- 
ing a common text based on the resolutions submitted 
during the debate (see page 667). 

4 

On November 6, the Seconp (EconoMIc AND 
FinanciaL) COMMITTEE completed its agenda after 
approving its report to the General Assembly deal- 
ing with relief needs after the termination of UNRRA 
(see page 662). 

A 

The Tuirp (SocraL, HUMANITARIAN, AND CULTURAL) 
ComMITTEE completed its agenda on November 11 
after approving a resolution, as drafted by its Sub- 
Committee 2 and amended by the United Kingdom, 
on “international co-operation for the prevention of 
immigration likely to disturb friendly relations be- 
tween nations.” On November 10, the Committee 
approved a resolution on the “teaching of the pur- 
poses and principles, the structures and activities of 
the United Nations in the schools of Member states.” 
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The Jomnt SEconp, THIRD, AND FirtH COMMITTEE 
held two meetings on November 5 and approved a 
resolution which recommended that the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies take further measures 
to co-ordinate their policies, activities, and budge- 
tary and administrative arrangements. 

A 

On November 6, the Fourtn (TRUSTEESHIP) Com- 
MITTEE completed the composition of the Special 
Committee on Informattion from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories by electing the eight members not ad- 
ministering non-self-governing territories. It recom- 
mended that the Special Committee should meet not 
less than two weeks before the next regular session 
of the General Assembly. 

A 

The FirtH (ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY) 
CoMMITTEE met on November 6, 7, 8, and 10. It 
approved its reports on: (a) the working of the Sec- 
retariat of the United Nations under Chapter XV of 
the Charter; (b) the appointment of alternate mem- 
bers to the United Nations Staff Benefit Committee; 
(c) the proposal regarding the adoption of Spanish 
as one of the working languages of the General As- 
sembly; (d) the annual audit of the accounts of the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund; (e) finan- 
cial implications on the establishment of the United 
Nations Temporary Commission on Korea; and (f) 
financial implications of the establishment of the In- 
terim Committee. It also approved the Secretary- 
General’s recommendation that he make further in- 
quiries into the proposal for the establishment of a 
United Nations postal administration and submit 
definite proposals to the next session of the General 
Assembly (see page 677). 

On November 11, the SrxtH (LecaL) CoMMITTEE 
approved its draft report on the need for greater use 
by the United Nations and its organs of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 

Sub-Committee 1 met on November 5, 6, 7, 8, and 
10 and continued its work of preparing a single draft 
convention on the privileges and immunities of 
Specialized agencies. 

Sub-Committee 2 met on November 7, 10, and 11 
and considered its reports on (a) the principles recog- 
nized in the Charter of the Nuremburg Tribunal; (b) 
the rights and duties of States; (c) the crime of geno- 
cide; and (d) the progressive development of in- 
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ternational law and its codification. It also approved 
the text of the draft resolution on the establishment 
of the International Law Commission. 
Sub-Committee 3 completed its work on November 
10, after approving its report to the Sixth Committee 
on General Assembly Rules of Procedure together 
with suggested revisions. 
A 
On November 10, Sub-Committee 1 of the ad hoc 
CoMMITTEE ON THE PALESTINIAN QUESTION approved 
the draft prepared by its Working Group on In- 
plementation. On November 11, it began considera- 
tion of the report of its Working Group on Boundaries. 
Sub-Committee II gave preliminary approval to its 
report to the full Committee on November 10. The 
Sub-Committee also met on November 5, 8, and 11 
(see page 655). 
A 
On November 7, the Secretary-General received a 
letter from the permanent representative of Yugoslavia 
to the United Nations stating that the Peace Treaty 
with Italy had been infringed with respect to certain 
terms of the Permanent Statute of the Free Territory 
of Trieste. It was requested that the letter be drawn 
to the attention of the Security Council. 
A 
The Security Councit’s CommitTEE Goop OF- 
FICES ON THE INDONESIAN QUESTION met representa- 
tives of the Indonesian Republic in Jogjakarta on 
November 5, and the Committee representing the 
Netherlands Government in Batavia on November 7. 
Both parties to the dispute have indicated to the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices that they will accept a ship as a 
meeting place for substantive discussions and the 
Committee has approached the United States on pro- 
viding a ship. The Committee also met the Consular 
Commission on November 7. 
A 
THE Workinc:ComMmMITTEE of the COMMISSION FOR 
CONVENTIONAL ARMAMENTS, at a meeting on Novem- 
ber 6, continued its exchange of views on the questions 
raised in the working papers submitted by all the dele- 
gations represented on the Committee, covering the 
general principles for the regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces and effective safeguards 
by means of international control. 
A 
THE AD Hoc COMMITTEE ON THE Proposep Eco- 
NOMIC CoMMISSION FoR LATIN AMERICA held its third 
meeting on November 7 and discussed a working 
paper prepared by the representatives of Chile, Cuba, 
Peru, and Vennezuela. 
A 
In Washington, the CounciL of the Foop anp AcrI- 
CULTURE ORGANIZATION (WoRLD Foop CounciL) met 
in executive session on November 6 and heard reports 
‘from its members on the current world food emer- 
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gencies. It also heard the report of a representative of 
the FAO Committee on Animal Feeds. 

On November 10, FAO announced that recommen. 
dations submitted by its Mission To POLAND had been 
transmitted to the Polish Government and to the 
International Emergency Food Council for whatever 
action it may find possible to take. 

A 

The PREPARATORY REGIONAL AsIAN CONFERENCE 
of the INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION, which 
convened in New Delhi on October 27, completed its 
work on November 8. On November 7, the Confer. 
ence adopted a resolution on social security which 
advocated the establishment of income security sys. 
tems in Asia by means of social insurance financed 
through the contributions of workers, employers, and 
governments. It also adopted resolutions on (1) em. 
ployment services, recruitment for industry, and 
vocational training; (2) wage policy and family bud- 
get inquiries; (3) conditions of work and labor wel- 
fare; (4) the protection of children and young 
workers; (5) the employment of women; (6) rural 
labor and related problems; (7) plantation labor; 
(8) aboriginal tribes and the untouchable castes: (9) 
housing; (10) small scale cottage and handicraft in- 
dustries; (11) the co-operative movement; (12) 


freedom of association; (13) labor inspection; (14) 
national programs of action; (15) labor standards; 
(16) expert asistance by ILO to the Asian govern- 
ments; and (17) the scope of labor legislation. 

A 


In Geneva, the COMMISSION ON COMMERCIAL RIGHTS 
IN INTERNATIONAL CiviL AIR TRANSPORT of the INTER- 
NATIONAL CiviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION continued its 
consideration of a multilateral agreement on exchange 
o fcommercial rights in international civil air trans- 
port. 

A 

The second GENERAL CONFERENCE of the UNITED 
NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION convened in Mexico City on November 
6. The opening ceremony was attended by President 
Miguel Aleman of Mexico, who addressed the Con- 
ference, and by the Foreign Minister Torres Bodet. 
On November 8, the Minister of Education of Mexico, 
Manuel Gual Vidal, was elected President. After 
electing its other officers, the Conference formally 
admitted Italy, Hungary, Switzerland, and Austria to 
membership in the organization. The general debate 
was then opened and continued on November 10. On 
November 11, the New Zealand representative an- 
nounced that his Government had approved a $60,000 
grant for UNESCO fellowships and bursaries. 

A 


The Wor~p HEALTH ORGANIZATION announced that 
further shipments of medical supplies to help combat 
the cholera epidemic in Egypt had left New York by 
air on November 6 and 7 (see page 669). 
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ean of an Interim Committee of the 
General Assembly—popularly known as the “Little 
Assembly”—was recommended on November 6 by the 
First (Political and Security) Committee by a major- 
ity of 43-6, with 6 abstentions. 

The six states which voted against recommending 
the draft resolution—the Byelorussian S.S.R., Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R., the U.S.S.R., 
and Yugoslavia—stated that they would not partici- 
pate in the work of the Interim Committee because 
they consider its establishment as contrary to the 
Charter. 

After general discussion prior to October 18, the 
First Committee had referred the original United 
States proposal, amendments, and alternate proposals 
to a fifteen-member sub-committee. This sub-com- 
mittee held sixteen meetings and submitted to the 
Committee the modified draft resolution which has 
now been recommended to the Assembly. Although 
seats were left open for them, Czechoslovakia and the 
U.S.S.R. declined to serve on the sub-committee. 


Presenting the sub-committee’s report (Document 
A/C.1/240) to the First Committee on November 5, 
Terje Wold (Norway), the Rapporteur, pointed out 
that the draft resolution clearly provides that the pro- 
posed Interim Committee will be a subsidiary organ 
of the General Assembly established in accordance 
with Article 22 of the United Nations Charter. It 
will consider only questions on the Assembly’s agenda 
in pursuance of Articles 11(2), 14, or 35 of the 
Charter, he said. Further, it will take up these ques- 
tions only after determination by a two-thirds major- 
ity of those present and voting that they are important 
and require preliminary study. 

The Interim Committee will conduct investigations 
or appoint commissions of inquiry only on a two- 
thirds majority. Such inquiries may not be conducted 
without the consent of the state or states in whose 
territory they are to be made. The draft resolution 
also contains, Mr. Wold pointed out, a guarantee 
that the Interim Committee will not consider any 
matter of which the Security Council is seized. 

Support for the proposal was along the lines that 
the Interim Committee would assist the Assembly in 
discharging its responsibilities for international peace 
and security; also that it would follow up decisions 
of the Assembly and give the Assembly a voice be- 
tween the second and third regular sessions. The ad- 
visability of establishing such a Committee on a 
permanent basis would be considered later. 

Speaking in support of the proposal were the repre- 
sentatives of Argentina, Australia, Bolivia, China, 
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Denmaik, El Salvador, France, India, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Panama, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. 

The representatives of Czechoslovakia, Poland, the 
U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia spoke against it. 

Stating that he was not convinced that the proposal 
is constitutional, the representative of Egypt said 
that he would abstain from voting. 

The Committee’s discussion on November 5 and 
6 concerned, in the main, four chief questions. Would 
establishment of the Interim Committee be a breach 
of the Charter? Would it constitute an encroachment 
on the competence of the Security Council? Would 
the Committee actually be a subsidiary organ of the 
Assembly? And, lastly, would the Committee really 
be a temporary body? Several side issues also arose 
as a result of these discussions. 


Question of Legality 

On the question of the legality of establishing the 
Interim Committee, those in support argued that, be- 
cause the General Assembly shares jurisdiction with 
the Security Council in matters of peace and security, 
the jurisdiction of the Assembly should not be dor- 
mant between sessions. If it is, Article 22, which 
provides that the Assembly “may establish such sub- 
sidiary organs as it deems necessary for the perform- 
ance of its functions,” would be ignored. 

Against this it was argued that establishment of 
the Interim Committee would amount virtually to a 
continuation of the General Assembly by subterfuge 
despite the clear provision in the Charter that the 
Assembly is not to be in permanent session, a point 
which was later disputed. 

Representatives supporting the resolution stated 
that the powers of investigation proposed for the 
Interim Committee result from the powers of the 
General Assembly as provided in Article 13. But it 
was argued on the other side that Article 13 deals 
with the Assembly’s right to initiate studies and not 
investigations of the kind which might be conducted 
by the Security Council under Article 34. Establish- 
ment of the Committee, opponents of the resolution 
stated, would also violate Articles 11, 22, 24, and 
34. (These articles relate to the Assembly’s responsi- 
bility in the maintenance of international peace and 
security; its right to establish subsidiary organs; the 
Security Council’s primary responsibility in the main- 
tenance of international peace and security; and the 
Council’s power to investigate disputes of situations.) 

The representative of Bolivia had originally pro- 
posed an alternative method: to divide the present 
Assembly session into two parts and to direct the 
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First Committee to continue functioning. In the final 
Committee discussion, however, he stated that his 
doubts as to the Interim Committee’s validity was 
satisfied and that he would therefore support the sub- 
committee’s proposal. 


Jurisdiction of Security Council 

Discussion of the legal aspects was inextricably 
linked with the arguments on whether the Interim 
Committee would encroach on the competence of the 
Security Council. 

It was contended by the opposing states that the 
proposal clearly tends toward establishment of a new 
organ which would replace the Security Council. 
Establishment of the Interim Committee, they said, 
was directed primarily against the unanimity of the 
five permanent members of the Council. It would 
have grave consequences for the future, for it would 
destroy the principles on which the United Nations 
is based, they said. 

It was also argued that the power to take action 
in the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity is reserved for the Security Council alone. The As- 
sembly may discuss questions and make recommenda- 
tions to Member states and to the Council in such 
matters so long as those questions are not being dealt 
with by the Council, but that is as far as the Assem- 
bly’s power goes—it may not take any action. 

It is meaningless, those who opposed the proposal 
declared, to argue that the Interim Committee would 
not examine questions being dealt with by the Security 
Council. In order to permit the Committee to examine 
a question, it would be sufficient for the Council to 
remove it from its agenda by a majority of seven 
of its members. It is common knowledge, they con- 
tended, that there is a majority in the Council which 
can at any time remove a question from its agenda. 
That means that the principle of unanimity of the five 
permanent members of the Council would be under- 
mined. The whole proposal was termed a skilful 
maneuver for getting rid of the Security Council. 

Further, establishment of a rival body would 
undermine the authority of the Council and alter the 
entire United Nations structure, for the United Na- 
tions is based on the co-operation of the Big Powers. 

Argument in support of the proposal in this con- 
nection was along the lines that the Interim Com- 
mittee definitely would not be able to consider any 
matter of which the Security Council is seized. While 
the Charter provides that the powers for pacific settle- 
ment of disputes are shared by the Assembly, it is 
the bounden duty of the Assembly to take up matters 
which the Council cannot solve as a result of abuse 
of the “veto” power. A question blocked in the 
Council by the veto of a permanent member may, 
nevertheless, be considered when it is removed from 
the Council’s agenda, and this, it was argued, is the 
essential importance of the Interim Committee. 
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In the sub-committee some delegations had thought 
that, in order to have effective power, the Interim 
Committee should be allowed to adopt decisions by 
a simple majority; also that it should be able to deal 
with questions which had been before the Security 
Council if the latter failed to reach a decision. They 
desired further that establishing commissions of in- 
vestigation should be decided by a simple majority. 
The majority in the sub-committee, however, pre- 
ferred to limit the Interim Committee’s powers, and 
the draft resolution was worded accordingly. 

It was also pointed out in the First Committee that, 
while only seven votes are required to drop an item 
from the Council’s agenda, the support of two thirds 
of the members of the Interim Committee would be 
required to take it up in that Committee. 

Several representatives forecast that if the Council 
fulfils its tasks effectively and with good faith, there 
will be no need for the “Little Assembly.” Hope was 
expressed for a rapprochement among the Big Powers 
for a reasonable and rational use of the veto, and 
for greater co-operation. 


Subsidiary Organ? 


Another question to which frequent reference was 
made in the discussions was whether the Interim 
Committee would actually be a subsidiary organ of 
the General Assembly. Those in support of the pro- 
posal pointed out that the Committee would follow 
up decisions taken by the Assembly. It would itself 
have no power to decide anything, but would simply 
report to the Assembly. 

If the Assembly is to discuss matters intelligently 
and usefully, it must have the power to find out facts; 
it is necessary for the Assembly to have a year-round 
voice so it can do its work effectively and conclude its 
annual sessions in reasonable time, they argued. 

On the other hand, it was contended that despite 
the wording of the draft resolution, arguments put 
forward in support of establishment of the Interim 
Committee indicated a tendency to make it a prin- 
cipal organ of the United Nations. The functions and 
powers proposed for it go far beyond those of a 
subsidiary organ as envisaged by Article 22 of the 
Charter, those opposing the resolution stated. 


Temporary or Permanent? 


Would the Interim Committee really be a temporary 
body? Those in support stressed that it is in the 
nature of an experiment, and that the draft resolution 
expressly provides that the new Committee will be 
temporary. The hope was expressed that when the 
work of the Committee is reviewed in a year, it will 
be found that, on the basis of the improved function- 
ing of other United Nations organs, it will no longer 
be needed. On the other hand, it was charged that 
talk of the Committee’s experimental character is 
nothing but a political maneuver, for no one expects 
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What is the Interim Committee? 


As recommended by the First (Political and 
Security) Committee, the Interim Committee’s 
structure and functions will be as follows: 


@ The Interim Committee will be established 
for the period between the second and third 
regular sessions of the Assembly. Members of 
the United Nations will have the right to appoint 
one representative each. 


@ As a subsidiary organ of the Assembly, the 
Interim Committee will assist the Assembly in 
performing its functions by discharging six spe- 
cific duties. 

1. It will consider matters referred to it by 
the Assembly and report to the Assembly with 
its conclusions. 

2. It will also consider and report to the As- 
sembly on any dispute or situation proposed for 
inclusion in the agenda of the Assembly by any 
Member or brought before the Assembly by the 
Security Council in virtue of Articles 11(2), 
14, or 35. (These articles concern the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security and 
the peaceful adjustment of any situation likely 
to impair the general welfare or friendly rela- 
tions among nations.) In such cases, however, 
the Committee must previously determine that 
the matter is important and that it requires pre- 
liminary study. Such determination is to be made 
by a majority of two thirds of those present and 
voting, unless the matter is one referred by the 
Security Council under Article 11(2), in which 
case a simple majority will suffice. (Article 
11(2) relates to questions concerning the main- 
tenance of international peace and security which 
the Assembly may discuss and on which it may 
make recommendations. ) 


3. The Interim Committee will consider, as 
it deems useful and advisable, and report with 


those supporting it to report at the next session of 
the Assembly that it has been a failure. 

Dr. Jose Arce (ARGENTINA), who thought that the 
Committee should be a permanent and not a tempor- 
ary body, said that, while he was opposed to some 
of the restrictions which had been introduced into its 
terms of reference in the sub-committee stage, he 
would nevertheless vote for it. 


Questions of Co-operation 


Out of the discussion on the jurisdiction of the 
Council and the Assembly there arose several inci- 
dental points concerning co-operation in the United 
Nations. 


The first resulted when Dr. Arce charged that the 
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its conclusions on methods to be adopted to give 
effect to that part of Article 11(1) which deals 
with the general principles of co-operation in 
the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity, and to that part of Article 13(1) (a) 
which deals with the promotion of international 
co-operation in the political field. 

4. It will consider, in connection with any 
matter it is discussing, whether a special session 
of the Assembly is required, and so advise the 
Secretary-General in order that he may obtain 
the views of Members. 

5. It will conduct investigations and appoint 
commissions of inquiry within the scope of its 
duties, provided such decisions are made by a 
two-thirds majority of members present and vot- 
ing. An investigation or inquiry elsewhere than 
at the headquarters of the United Nations must 
not be conducted without the consent of the state 
or states in whose territory it is to take place. 

6. The Interim Committee will report to the 

next regular session on the advisability of estab- 
lishing a permanent committee. 
@ At all times the Committee is to take into ac- 
count the responsibilities of the Security Council 
under the Charter for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security as well as the duties 
assigned by the Charter or the Assembly or the 
Council to other Councils or to any committee 
or commission. Further, the Interim Committee 
may not consider any matter of which the Secur- 
ity Council is seized. 

Other provisions concern rules of procedure, 
facilities, and staff. The Secretary-General is, 
according to the draft resolution, to convene 
the Committee not later than six weeks after the 
close of the current session of the Assembly. 

The resolution now goes to the Assembly for 
final action. 


Security Council is stultifying the United Nations and 
declared that the General Assembly should act to 
avoid the danger, forming, if necessary, a new United 
Nations of those willing to co-operate. The proposed 
terms of reference for the Interim Committee had 
been limited with the object of gaining the co-opera- 
tion of all 57 Member nations, he said. The presence 
of two empty chairs in the sub-committee had indi- 
cated that a group of nations was not co-operating, 
in defiance of the letter and spirit of the Charter. The 
imposition of minority views on the majority could 
not properly be called unanimity, although that seemed 
to be the practice followed in the Security Council. 

In reply, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky (U.S.S.R.) declared 
that if Dr. Arce meant that the United States and its 
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followers had been non-co-operative, he was in agree- 
ment, for the United States had adopted the Truman 
Doctrine and the Marshall Plan, which were to be 
implemented outside the United Nations, were con- 
trary to the letter and spirit of the Charter, and aimed 
at world domination. 

If, however, Dr. Arce had had the Soviet Union in 
mind, he was guilty of libel, and could have reached 
that conclusion only by a complete distortion of the 
facts. The Soviet Union had always desired, and 
would always desire in the future, co-operation on 
the basis of mutual respect for soverign rights in 
accordance with the Charter, Mr. Vyshinsky affirmed. 

Many appeals had been made to the Soviet Union 
to show a will of co-operation, Mr. Vyshinsky stated 
later, but why did not those who make such appeals 
show a similar will? Quoting Article 23(1) of the 
Charter, he said that the Slav countries were right 
in supporting the candidature of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
for the Security Council seat which would be left 
vacant at the end of the year by Poland. 

The Slav states had considered that the seat of 
Brazil should go to another Latin American state, and 
as the Latin Americans had selected Argentina, the 
Soviet delegation had voted for Argentina. Likewise, 
in the belief that the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions had a legitimate right to be represented, the 
Soviet delegation had voted for Canada to replace 
Australia. 

Twelve ballots, however, had ended in a deadlock 
because the United States and the United Kingdom 
had given an order to their followers not to vote for 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. 

Several representatives touched on the financial 
aspects of the Interim Committee. The representative 
of Panama submitted that any expense that it would 
entail would be justified by the importance of the 
questions relating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security. The representative of Czecho- 
slovakia thought that the proposal should be referred 
to the Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Com- 
mittee for study before being voted on by the First 
Committee. 


Voting 

Before the vote was taken, several appeals were 
made to the effect that Members should not frustrate 
the Assembly by a policy of non-co-operation but 
should serve on the Interim Committee when it is 
established. 

After the First Committee decided, however, to 
recommend the proposal to the Assembly by a vote 
of 43-6, with 6 abstentions, Mr. Vyshinsky declared 
that the Charter and the principles on which the 


United Nations is based had been violated. The Soviet 
delegation, he said, would continue to fight for the 
principles of the Charter and for strengthening the 
United Nations and its legal organs, but it would 
not participate in the work of the Interim Committee, 
for, he stated, no legal grounds exist for its establish- 
ment. The Charter does not provide for the establish- 
ment of an organ with such functions and powers 
as those assigned to it. The establishment of the In. 
terim Committee constituted a flagrant violation of 
the Charter. 

The representatives of the Byelorussian 5S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and 
Yugoslavia associated themselves with the statement 
by Mr. Vyshinsky and said that their Governments 
would not take part in the Committee’s work. 

Dr. H. V. Evatt (AusTRALIA) declared that estab- 
lishment of the Committee is in conformity with the 
letter and spirit of the Charter and protested against 
these “dogmatic” statements. The failure of these six 
states to abide by the decision of the majority is a 
flagrant breach of the Charter, he said. The repre- 
sentative of the Philippines shared this view. 

Mr. Vyshinsky in reply stated that every Member 
has the sovereign right to give its views on a resolu- 
tion and to agree or disagree with it; it is contrary 
to the Charter to prevent a minority from stating its 
views. 

When Sir Hartley remarked that he understood 
asked if Mr. Vyshinsky would accept a decision of 
the International Court of Justice regarding the 
legality of establishing the Interim Committee, the 
U.S.S.R. representative stated that the Interim Com- 
mittee was considered to be a subsidiary organ, and 
that there is no provision in the Charter which makes 
it obligatory for a Member state to participate in the 
work of such a subsidiary organ. He saw no reason 
for the intervention of the International Court of 
Justice, for Member states have the sovereign right 
to decide whether or not they should participate in 
the work of organs of which they do not approve. 

When Sir Hartley remarked that he understood 
from this that Mr. Vyshinsky did not recognize the 
competence of the International Court of Justice in 
this matter, Mr. Vyshinsky replied that he was pre 
pared to take part in the struggle for law and jus 
tice, but he could not subscribe to Sir Hartley’s pro- 
posal, which tended to place the International Court, 
one of the organs of the United Nations, above the 
organization _ itself. 

The draft resolution on the Interim Committee now 
goes to the Assembly in plenary meeting for. final 
action. 
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saga to implement measures which may be 
recommended by the General Assembly for par- 
titioning Palestine into Jewish and Arab states were 
adopted on November 10 by Sub-Committee 1 of the 
ah hoc Committee on the Palestine Question. 


These proposals represent a compromise between 
proposals submitted earlier by the United States and 
by the U.S.S.R., and were drafted by a special work- 
ing group on implementation. 

Agreement was reached by this group—composed 
of the representatives of Canada, Guatemala, the 
United States, and the Soviet Union—on two major 
questions: when the United Kingdom Mandate in 
Palestine should end; and whether the proposed 
United Nations Commission, for implementing meas- 
ures recommended by the Assembly, should be ap- 
pointed by and be responsible to the Assembly or to 
the Security Council. 

In calling for the termination of the British Man- 
date on May 1, 1948, the Sub-Committee chose a date 
two months earlier than that suggested originally by 
the United States, and four months later than the 
date of January 1 proposed by the Soviet Union. 
The Sub-Committee agreed that the armed forces of 
the United Kingdom should be withdrawn by May 
1, 1948, also, and that the independent Arab and 
Jewish states should come into existence on July 1, 
1948, or at an earlier date if recommended by the 
United Nations Commision and approved by the 
Security Council. 

The proposed Commission would implement the 
Assembly’s recommendations leading to the creation 
of the two states, and assist the Mandatory in per- 
forming its functions up to the time of the termination 
of the Mandate. It would also be responsible for ad- 
ministering Palestine in the period, if any, between 
the termination of the Mandate and the establishment 
of the two new states. 

The United States had originally proposed that the 
Commission be appointed by and be responsible to 
the Assembly, while the U.S.S.R. had recommended 
that it be created by, and composed of the members 
of, the Security Council. The Sub-Committee has 
agreed that the Assembly is to appoint the Commis- 
sion, which will be composed of three to five mem- 
bers representing small powers. However, it is to act 
under “the authority and guidance of the Security 
Council.” The Commission shall render progress re- 
ports monthly, or more frequently if desirable, to 
the Security Council, and that organ can issue special 
instructions “within the purview of the recommen- 
dations of the General Assembly.” 
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Accord on Implementing Palestine Partition 
US. and U.S.S.R. Agree on Compromise Proposals 


The Sub-Committee also recommended that the 
Assembly request the Mandatory to continue its re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of law and order and 
the conduct of essential public services in Palestine 
during the period between the adoption of the reso- 
ution of Palestine and the termination of the Mandate. 


At the meeting of November 10, the United King- 
dom representative, J. M. Martin, asked whether all 
British armed forces will have to be withdrawn by 
May 1, 1948, or whether the withdrawal is to be 
progressive. This was important, he explained, be- 
cause in the former case his ‘Government could hardly 
be responsible for law and order for some time pre- 
ceding May 1. The representatives of the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. both replied that the with- 
drawal should be progressive. The United States rep- 


Herschel V. John- 
son, United States 
representative 





resentative thought that there would be no difficulties 
if a few troops remained after May 1, while the 
U.S.S.R. representative thought that if all troops had 
not yet departed by that date, it would be necessary 
for the Unitede Kingdom and the United Nations 
Commission to arrive at an agreement. 

The United States proposals on the implementation 
of the Assembly’s recommendations were made to 
Sub-Committee 1 on October 31. Herschel V. John- 
son began by stating that there was general agree- 
ment regarding the early termination of the Mandate. 
The United Kingdom Government had also made it 
clear that it favored the early termination of the 
Mandate and the withdrawal of its forces and admin- 
istration. : 

The report of the United Natjons Special Commit- 
tee had recommended a two-year transitional period 
starting from September 1947. The United States 
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Government believed, however, that the date for in- 
dependence could be so fixed that the Mandatory 
power, upun withdrawing, might turn over all gov- 
ernmental responsibilities to the authorities of the 
new Arab and Jewish states. This would obviate the 
necessity for a separate transitional period under a 
trusteeship or other arrangement, and for the estab- 
lishment of a special United Nations police force. 

He did not presume to set a definitive date for the 
attainment of independence in Palestine, Mr. John- 
son continued, but he suggested that July 1, 1948, 
might be a suitable date for working purposes. 

The steps leading to independence should take place 
with the advice and assistance of the General As- 
sembly. For this purpose, the Assembly should es- 
tablish a United Nations Commission, headed by a 
High Commissioner, to advise and assist in the trans- 
fer of powers of government from the Mandatory pow- 
er to the two independent states and in the proposed 
territory of the City of Jerusalem. It would also ad- 
vise and assist in the establishment of the new units 
of government on a stable basis. 


U.S.S.R. Proposals 

Disagreeing with these proposals, Semen K. Tsarap- 
kin (U.S.S.R.) declared on November 3 that a certain 
transitional period would be necessary to prepare for 
the changes in the structure of Palestine. Further- 
more, it was of the utmost importance to determine 
by whom, when, and how these changes would be 
carried out. 

The United Kingdom, he continued, could not un- 
dertake the task as it had failed in its Mandate. Fur- 
thermore, the United Kingdom representative had 
declared that his Government was prepared to help 
implement only a solution acceptable both to the 
Arabs and the Jews. 

It was therefore necessary to have an alternative 
authority to implement the Assembly’s recommenda- 
tions. The United Nations Commission, as proposed 
by the United States, could not perform this task be- 
cause it could co-operate only in an advisory capacity, 
and would therefore be powerless. 

Mr. Tsarapkin then proposed that the United King- 
dom Mandate be abrogated as of January 1, 1948, 
and that British troops be withdrawn not later than 
three to four months thereafter. The transitional 
period—from the termination of the Mandate to the 
proclamation of the Jewish and Arab states—should 
not be longer than a year. 

Palestine, he continued, would be administered dur- 
ing this transitional period by the Security Council 
through a Special Commission, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Members of the Security Council. 
This Commission should have its seat in Palestine. 

According to the Soviet Union proposals, the Spe- 
cial Commission would carry out measures for the 
demarcation of frontiers according to the Assembly’s 
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decision. After consultation with the democratic par. 
ties and social organizations of the Jewish and Arab 
states, the Commission would establish in each state 
a Provisional Council of Government. The activities 
of these Provisional Councils would be carried ou 
under the general direction of the Special Commission, 

The Soviet proposal then lays down a plan for the 
drawing up of the constitutions of the two states and 
the establishment by the provisional councils of ad. 
ministrative organs and armed militia. 

(On November 10, the U.S.S.R. representative sub. 
mitted to the working group revised proposals for a 
compromise plan. On the basis of the new Soviet 
proposals, the working group agreed on the outline 
of the plan of implementation, which it submitted to 
the Sub-Committee. ) 


Canadian Comments 

Pointing out that the withdrawal of the Mandatory 
power would create a “legal vacuum” in Palestine, 
Lester B. Pearson (CANADA) emphasized that the Sub- 
Committee must ascertain how this vacuum might be 
filled. Careful consideration should be given in ad- 
vance to steps which the United Nations might take 
in the event that the Palestine settlement did not work 
out peaceably. 

The United States delegation had suggested (as had 
the Guatemalan delegation earlier) that the General 
Assembly might take responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of Palestine and for putting the Majority Re. 
port into effect. However, the powers of the Assembly 
were explicitly those of “recommendation.” To argue 
that the Assembly might establish subsidiary organs 
to enforce its decisions without reference to whether 
or not such decisions were acceptable to the parties 
concerned was to assume that they were not recom- 
mendations but commands. As such they were ir- 
reconcilable with the provisions of the Charter. 

The Assembly was competent however, Mr. Pearson 
said, to make the proposed recommendations for the 
emergence of the two states and for the handing over 
by the Mandatory of governmental responsibility to 
the provisional governments. 

Under the United States proposal, the Mandatory 
would, in effect, “merely hand over the keys” to the 
two new states but the success of this plan would de- 
pend on the willingness of the parties concerned to 
co-operate. 

A transitional period between the date upon which 
a plan is adopted by the Assembly and the date upon 
which the Mandatory withdraws could not be avoided, 
Mr. Pearson said. 

The Canadian representative agreed with the Soviet 
Union delegation that it was clearly within the com- 
petence of the Security Council, under its responsibility 
in regard to peace and security, to carry into effect 
the recommendations of the Majority Report. The 
Security Council could not however take effective ac- 
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tion unless there was agreement among the perma- 
nent Members that the present situation constitutes an 
existing “threat to the peace.” They should also agree 
on the means for implementation. 

Following Mr. Pearson’s statement, the Sub-Com- 
mittee authorized an informal working group, com- 
prising Canada, Guatemala, the United States, and 
the U.S.S.R., to start work immediately on co-ordi- 
nating the plans of implementation. The draft which 
the working group submitted on November 10 was 
approved the same day by Sub-Committee 1. 


The Sub-Committee has also examined other as- 
pects of the majority plan of the Special Committee 
on Palestine and was to submit its report to the ad 
hoc Committee later in the week. 


Sub-Committee 2 Completes Work 


During the same period, Sub-Committee 2, which 
is considering the plan for a unitary, independent 


— HUNDRED delegates from 35 different nations 
gathered in Mexico City on November 6 for the 
opening of the second General Conference of UNES- 
CO, which is expected to last until early December. 


Before a distinguished audience of over two thou- 
sand people in the artistic setting of Mexico City’s 
Palace of Fine Arts, President Miguel Aleman ac- 
corded an official welcome to the Conference. De- 
scribing UNESCO as “a moral guide for the peoples 
of the world,” President Aleman declared: “We are 
at a crucial moment for humanity, in that we are 
forced to consider the danger science has brought us 
to—the danger of becoming extinct. 


“In order to defeat mankind’s fear of extinction, 
education is indispensable. UNESCO answers in the 
international field and for the entire world what Simon 
Bolivar desired for the peoples he made independent. 
Therefore, in these lands of Bolivar’s Americas, the 
purposes of UNESCO find their most favorable en- 
vironment, are most warmly welcomed, have the 
greatest assurance of being understood, and awaken 
a glowing enthusiasm.” 


Following the colorful opening ceremony, the del- 
egates commenced the general business of the Con- 
ference with the first plenary meeting. Meetings are 
being held in a newly built college, situated a few 
miles outside the Mexican capital. The building, with 
a main conference hall capable of seating 500 dele- 
gates, has loudspeaker and soundproofing equipment, 
while booths have been built in to permit use of the 
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UNESCO Conference Meets In Mexico City 








Palestine, considered proposals submitted by its three 
working groups. 


These groups, working in closed meetings, prepared 
reports on the question of Jewish refugees and dis- 
placed persons, on the legality of the Mandate and the 
competence of the United Nations to implement any 
decision which it might reach, and on the proposals 
of Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and Syria for an independent, 
unitary state in Palestine. 


The draft report dealing with the question of Jew- 
ish displaced persons was adopted by the Sub-Com- 
mittee on October 29, while that on the legal questions 
relating to Palestine was adopted after discussion on 
October 31. A proposed constitution for. Palestine as 
a unitary, independent state was approved on Novem- 
ber 4. The report of Sub-Committee 2, embodying its 
recommendations, was approved on November 10 
for submission to the ad hoc Committee simultaneously 
with that of Sub-Committee 1. 








Dr. Huxley talks with President Aleman 


simultaneous translation system employed at the 
United Nations General Assembly. The various com- 
mittees are meeting in smaller halls, and the delega- 
tion and secretariat offices are established on the 
premises. 


Opening the debate on Dr. Huxley’s address, Sir 
Vapalli Radhakrishnan, head of the Indian delegation, 
criticized the geographical distribution of jobs within 
the Secretariat, of which the greater part, he said. 












was made up of Western European or English-speak- 
ing nationals. He urged that the Conference put an 
end to the impression that UNESCO is an Anglo- 
American concern by trying to obtain a fairer repre- 
sentation for Latin-American and Eastern peoples. 

Emilio Abello (PHILIPPINES) announced the estab- 
lishment in his country of a National Commission for 
UNESCO. 

William Benton, Charman of the United States dele- 
gation, gave an encouraging report of the financial 
help which UNESCO is now receiving in the United 
States. He said that in the eighteen months preceding 
last July, agencies in the United States aiding the 
educational reconstruction program of UNESCO 
have collected $104,000,000, and disclosed that 300 
private agencies in the United States are now giving 
financial support to UNESCO, as against only 40 last 
year. 

A telegram was read to the Conference from the 
American Association of Dental Colleges, asking how 
its 65,000 members could assist in the “dental re- 
construction of war-devastated countries in Europe.” 

The lengthy agenda before the Assembly included 
a recommendation from the Executive Board that a 
working party be created to investigate the possibili- 
ties of work in Allied-occupied Germany by UNESCO. 


World Tension 

At the first plenary meeting, Jacques Maritain 
(FRANCE), who as retiring President of the Confer- 
ence was deputizing for Leon Blum, spoke of the 
political and ideological situation of the world and 
acclaimed UNESCO as one of the strongest forces to 
neutralize and overcome the present tension. 

Mr. Maritain declared: “If a state of peace which 
really merits that title, and which is stable and dura- 
ble, should one day be established between the peo- 
ples of the world, it will not be established solely 
through political, economic, or financial arrangements 
concluded by diplomats and statesmen. It will de- 
pend also on a profound adhesion obtained in the 
conscience of men through practical principles.” 


Italy a New Member 

After the election of Manual Gual Vidal, Education- 
al Minister of Mexico, as President of the Conference, 
the meeting went on to elect four additional states to 
membership of UNESCO. These are Italy, Hungary, 
Switzerland, and Austria. 

The votes on Italy and Switzerland were unanimous. 
Austria’s nomination was opposed by Dr .E. R. 
Walker (AusTRaLia), who said that his delegation 
favored Austria’s admission but asked that the word- 
ing of the resolution be changed since Austria had 
not yet signed the peace treaty. The amendment was 
defeated by 26-2, only Poland voting against the final 
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motion. The United States abstained in the vote on 
Hungary. 

The Italian delegate, Professor Guido de Ruggero, 
expressing his country’s pleasure at being allowed to 
return to cultural international life, said: “Admission 
to UNESCO is, to us, equivalent to a new start and the 
right to bring our cultural contribution to the world 
which Italy has exercised throughout the centuries,” 

The Hungarian delegate, Dr. Rusztem Vambery, 
said that his country was starting on the right road 
by association with UNESCO, which he described as 
“an antidote to chauvinism.” 

The meeting then unanimously accepted the Execu- 
tive Board’s recommendation that the Spanish Re- 
publican Government-in-exile be invited to attend the 
Conference as distinguished guest and unofficial ob- 
servers. 

Earlier, Roger Seydoux (FRANCE) proposed that 
the budget should be discussed at an early plenary 
meeting, so that the Program and Budgetary Com- 
mission should know how much money will be avail- 
able for 1948, and this was accepted. 


First Year’s Progress 

In his report to the Conference on UNESCO’s first 
year of life, the Director-General, Dr. Julian Huxley, 
told a story of successful operations at every point 
along the broad front of international education, sci- 
ence, and culture. UNESCO had sent field workers 
into Austria, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Italy, Poland, 
and Yugoslavia, collecting detailed informatiop on 
the urgent technical needs of sixteen war-torn coun- 
tries. 

A conference last February led to the formation 
of a Temporary International Council for Education- 
al Reconstruction, briefly known as “TICER,” whose 
May meeting had been attended by 55 international 
organizations, four national organizations, and four 
specialized agencies of the United Nations. Workshop 
units to help revive scientific research and teaching 
in devastated countries had been at work in China, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Greece, and the Philippines. 
Two thousand public libraries destroyed during the 
war had been restocked, and help had been rendered 
in the reconstruction of museums and public collec- 
tions in thirteen countries. 

In the field of natural sciences, Dr. Huxley said 
that UNESCO had already become a world centre. 
of scientific liaison, and three field science co-opera- 
tion offices had been established, in the Middle East, 
the Far East, and Latin America. 

The Director-General said that UNESCO’s 1948 
program fell into five broad chapters—raising the 
standards of education, science, and culture; the free 
flow of ideas; education for international understand- 
ing; man and the modern world; and action through 
governments and peoples. 
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Reconsidering Six Memb ership Applications 


Committee Also Recommends ‘Big Five’ Consultation 


a DISCUSSION at six meetings, the First (Po- 
litical and Security) Committee approved eight 
draft resolutions on November 10 relating to the ad- 
mission of new Members to the United Nations and 
recommended them to the General Assembly for adop- 
tion. If adopted by the Assembly in plenary meeting, 
the effect of these resolutions would be as follows: 

@ Permanent members of the Security Council would 
be asked to consult among themselves and report to 
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the Council with a view to reaching agreement on the 


admission of applicants not so far recommended by . 


the Council. This proposal was submitted by Poland. 
(The eleven applicants which have not been recom- 
mended are Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Finland, Hun- 
gary, Ireland, Italy, Mongolia, Portugal, Rumania, 
and Trans-Jordan.) 

@ The International Court of Justice would be asked 
for an advisory opinion on whether the consent of a 
Member state to the admission of a new Member may 
be made dependent on conditions not expressly pro- 
vided in Article 4 of the Charter. This proposal was 
presented by Belgium. (Article 4 provides that Mem- 
bership is open to all peace-loving states which accept 
the obligations contained in the Charter and, in the 
judgment of the organization, are able and willing 
to carry out these obligations. The admission of any 
such state to Membership is to be effected by a decision 
of the General Assembly on the recommendation of 
the Security Council.) 
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@ The Assembly would declare that Finland, Ireland, 
Italy, Portugal, and Trans-Jordan are peace-loving 
states able and willing to carry out the obligations of 
the Charter, and should therefore be admitted. In 
the light of this declaration, the Security Council 
would be requested to reconsider the applications of 
these states. These proposals were submitted by Aus- 
tralia. In the case of Italy and Trans-Jordan, recon- 
sideration of the applications, according to amend- 
ments presented by Turkey, is desired before the end 
of the present session. 


@ A request would be made to the Security Council 
to reconsider the application of Austria in the light 
of the opinion that Austria is also a peace-loving 
state within the meaning of Article 4. This was a 
United States proposal. i 

At the same meeting of the First Committee on 
November 10, another draft resolution was rejected. 
Presented by Sweden, it would have asked the Se- 
curity Council to consider all eleven Membership ap- 
plications “in the light of the principle of universality 
of the Untied Nations” and to make recommenda- 
tions accordingly to the Assembly during the present 
session. 

Ten other draft resolutions were withdrawn. Five 
of them, submitted by the United Kingdom, were 
similar to those presented by Australia, and concerned 
Finland, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, and Trans-Jordan. 


Four presented by Argentina proposed that Aus- 
tria, Ireland, Portugal, and Trans-Jordan should be 
admitted by the General Assembly without a recom- 
mendation from the Security Council on the day 
they present instruments of adherence; that Italy also 
should be admitted by the General Assembly; and 
that consideration of the applications of Albania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, Mongolia, and Rumania should be 
postponed until the next session. 

The tenth draft resolution withdrawn was one pre- 
sented jointly by Argentina, Brazil, and Chile to the 
effect that Austria, Finland, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, 
and Trans-Jordan are peace-loving and able and wil- 
ling to carry out the obligations of the Charter, and 
should therefore be admitted. 

Forty-seven representatives took part in the dis- 
cussions during the six meetings, at which the total 
of nineteen draft resolutions was considered. 
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Action Proposed Against Illegal Immigration 


Committee Also Favors Reports on Resettlement Plans 


Or NoveMBER 11, the General Assembly’s Third 
(Social, Humanitarian, and Cultural) Committee 
adopted a resolution covering immigration and the 
problems of repatriation and resettlement of refugees 
and displaced persons. The resolution ultimately 
adopted by the Committee marked the conclusion of a 
debate on an agenda item entitled “international co- 
operation for the prevention of immigration which is 
likely to disturb friendly relations between nations.” 
Three different approaches to current problems of 
immigration were revealed in resolutions introduced 
in the Committee by the U.S.S.R., the United King- 
dom, and, jointly, by Egypt, Iraq, and Lebanon. 


Arab Proposals 

The question of immigration was originally placed 
on the agenda of this session of the Assembly by 
Egypt, Iraq and Lebanon. Their draft resolution 
pointed out that before the Second World War groups 
of unassimilated Germans played an appreciable role 
in encouraging nazi plans. The Second World War 
had brought about unprecedented displacement of 
populations, causing a serious problem which has not 
yet been solved. The resolution also recalled the As- 
sembly’s decision last year condemning racial and 
religious discrimination. It said that groups of self- 
appointed committees and organizations were inter- 
fering with the task that should be discharged by 
IRO. 

These groups were promoting and encouraging im- 
migration “likely to disturb friendly relations between 
nations.” The resolution proposed that Member states 
cease aiding these organizations, and also that the 
Assembly should recognize the principle that popula- 
tion movements which might affect friendly relations 
should only take place with the consent of the states 
or peoples directly involved. 

Last year, the General Assembly adopted a resolu- 
tion calling on Member states to take action against 
religious and racial persecution and discrimination. 
This resolution had not been implemented, the Arab 
text stated. Another resolution passed last year by 
the Assembly called on each Member to receive. its 
fair share of non-repatriables; this resolution should 
also be implemented, and the Arab resolution called 
for reports from Member states on the results of their 
consideration of this Assembly recommendation. 

Finally, Egypt, Iraq, and Lebanon proposed that 
the Economic and Social Council should call imme- 
diately an international conference for the purpose 
of expediting the solution of the refugee problems, 
*through the agency of IRO. 

In the Third Committee’s debate, the issue of im- 
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migration into Palestine was raised by the United 
States in connection with the Arab proposals. The 
United States contended that this particular part of 
the immigration issue was being discussed in another 
Assembly committee, and that therefore immigration 
should not be the subject of a Third Committee reso- 
lution at this time. 

The Arab states took the stand that their resolution 
was intended to apply to immigration anywhere, at 
any time. The Palestinian issue, however, was a case 
in point, illustrating not only immigration likely to 
disturb friendly relations but also the danger aris- 
ing from self-appointed committees and organiza- 
tions which were interfering with IRO’s work. 


“Countries of Origin” on Immigration 

Another approach to immigration problems came 
from the U.S.S.R. and other “countries of origin”— 
ie., the Byelorussian S.S.R., Poland, the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. 

The Soviet draft drew attention to the General 
Assembly’s unanimous decision in February 1946, 
that the “main task concerning displaced persons is 
to encourage and assist in every way possible their 
early return to their countries of origin.” It cited 
numerous obstructions to repatriation which the oc- 
cupation authorities had failed to remove. Illegal 
committees and organizations in the displaced persons 
camps, headed by war criminals, quislings, and trai- 
tors, were carrying on propaganda inimical to the 
United Nations, and were terrorizing, with the con- 
nivance of the occupation authorities, persons who 
wished to return home. 

In addition, this resolution stated that many admin- 
istrative posts in the camps were filled by persons 
who placed all kinds of hindrances in the path of rep- 
resentatives of countries of origin trying to establish 
contact with displaced persons. These people should 
be replaced by persons who would be acceptable to 
the countries of origin. 

The Soviet text also declared that various offices, 
committees, and agents were recruiting terrorized dis- 
placed persons to leave for work in different coun- 
tries, thus further hindering their return home. Re- 
settlement of displaced persons in countries far re- 
moved from their homes would mean fresh sufferings 
and privations. 

The U.S.S.R. therefore proposed the elimination of 
these obstructions to repatriation, and recommended 
that Member states cease recruiting displaced persons 
for distant countries. It also proposed that Member 
states deem it obligatory to give all possible assistance 
in returning displaced persons to their homes. 
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Representatives of the countries of origin argued 
in the debate that repatriation was the only humani- 
tarian solution to the problem of displaced persons. 
They declared that displaced persons were being re- 
garded by potential countries of resettlement—“re- 
ceiving countries”—in terms of manpower rather than 
jn humanitarian terms. 


United Kingdom Draft 


A third resolution on the subject was that of the 
United Kingdom. Hundreds of thousands of dis- 
placed persons, the resolution stated, still remained 
either in camps or in areas where re-establishment 
would be inequitable or impracticable. Continuation 
of this situation was intolerable and unjust to the 
displaced persons, and a heavy financial burden on 
governments. Resettlement, the United Kingdom text 
stated, would be beneficial not only to the displaced 
persons but also to the receiving countries. 

The United Kingdom resolution also referred to the 
Assembly’s action last December to solve the refugee 
problem by establishing IRO, and noted that IRO’s 
Preparatory Commission has already assumed opera- 
tional responsibility. 

On this basis the United Kingdom proposed that 
the Assembly should recommend that Member states 
adopt urgent measures to settle a fair share of dis- 
placed persons in their countries, and report on the 
results of the consideration they gave to a similar 
recommendation made a year ago. Further, the res- 
olution recommended that Member states join with 
other states, through IRO or its Preparatory Com- 
mission, in the development of over-all plans to effect 
resettlement. 

The United Kingdom representative said ip the 
Third Committee’s debate that the Assembly should 
aim at reminding the world of the problem and its 
urgency. The solution, he said, was for more coun- 
tries to take more people. 


Search for a Compromise 


In addition to these three resolutions, a fourth text 
was introduced into the Committee’s deliberations by 
the Indian delegation. It was intended as a compro- 
mise acceptable to all three parties which had pre- 
viously submitted texts. This resolution reaffirmed the 
Assembly’s position that the main task concerning 
displaced persons was repatriation, recommended re- 
ports from Member states on their intentions on re- 
settlement, and requested the Secretary-General, in 
collaboration with IRO, to report to the Economic 
and Social Council on progress made thus far to solve 
the whole problem. 

The Committee therefore had four texts before 
it on the subject. It finally decided to refer all pro- 
posals to a thirteen-member drafting sub-committee, 
whose task would be to try to consolidate them into a 
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single document. This group included the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom, the United States and represen- 
tatives of the Arab states. 

Without a dissenting vote, the sub-committee 
adopted a draft text, which the Committee passed on 
November 11, 33-1 with 12 abstentions. Argentina 
voted against the measure because, the representative 
declared, everything concerning displaced persons 
should be brought up in IRO, and should not be dealt 
with in the United Nations. The Soviet representa- 
tive explained that he was abstaining in this vote 
because the sub-committee’s text, which he had ap- 
proved, had been amended. He said he might be able 
to vote affirmatively on the question when it came up 
in an Assembly plenary meeting. 

As adopted, the resolution notes that two resolutions 
on the refugee question, and a third calling on gov- 
ernments to take action against discrimination, “have 
not been fully implemented.” 


The resolution also recalls that one of the principles 
of IRO is that it “should exercise special care in cases 
in which the re-establishment or resettlement of refu- 
gees or displaced persons might be contemplated, 
either in countries contiguous to their respective coun- 
tries of origin or in non-self-governing countries. The 
organization should give due weight, among other 
factors, to any evidence of genuine apprehension and 
concern felt in regard to such plans, in the former 
case, by the country of origin of the person involved, 
or, in the latter case, by the indigenous population of 
the non-self-governing country in question.” 

The operative part of the resolution calls on gov- 
ernments to implement the General Assembly’s reso- 
lution on discrimination, and reaffirms the Assembly’s 
position on repatriation. 

The resolution also invites Member states “not to 
accord aid and protection to individuals or organiza- 
tions which are engaged in the promoting or operat- 
ing of illegal immigration or in activities designed to 
promote illegal immigration.” (This paragraph was 
amended on a British motion. The sub-committee’s 
text had read: “. . . or operating of immigration 
likely to disturb friendly relations between nations.”) 

Further, the resolution recommends that Member 
states take measures to return repatriable refugees 
to their countries of origin, and to report “without 
delay” on the results of their consideration of the 
possibility of receiving their fair share of non-re- 
patriables. 

Finally, the resolution requests the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to submit, in collaboration with IRO, a report 
to the Economic and Social Council on the progress 
and prospect of repatriation, resettlement, and immi- 
gration. 

The ‘resolution will now go before the Assembly 
in plenary meeting for final action. 
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The Plight of the Refugees 


by William Hallam Tuck 


Behind the phrase “‘the refugee problem” lies one of the most tragic 


consequences of war, the misery and anguish of hundreds of thousands who 


still live in displaced persons camps. Last year the General Assembly passed 


the Constitution of the International Refugee Organization and laid down 


the principles of repatriation and resettlement, of care and maintenance. 


That organization has not yet come into being, but its Preparatory Com- 
mission has begun its operational work. 


In this specially written article, William Hallam Tuck, Executive Sec- 


retary, describes the position faced by the Preparatory Commission today. 


Ge JuLy 1, 1947, the Prepara- 

tory Commission of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization has 
been responsible for a million and 
a half men, women, and children 
left as refugees by thirty years of 
persecution, revolution, and war. 

Many of them may still return to 
their former homes. Many others 
are becoming integrated into the 
economies of their countries of 
present residence. There are about 
800,000, however, for whom new 
homes must be found. 

About one third were already ref- 
ugees in 1939: Armenians and Rus- 
sians, German and Austrian refu- 
gees from Nazi persecution, and 
Spanish Republicans. Many re- 
mained without new nationality in 
law, but were more or less estab- 
lished in their countries of refuge. 


Most of the remainder are per- 
sons displaced by the Second World 
War—left by it in different parts 
of the world without permanent 
homes, without a fair chance to 
lead normal, useful lives. Most of 
them are Europeans—Poles, Lat- 
vians, Lithuanians, Estonians, Yu- 
goslavs, and many other nationali- 
ties. About a fifth are Jews. 

Of those in camps, 84 per cent 
are in Germany. In that shattered 
economy and in that atmosphere 
where they have suffered, the dis- 
placed persons have little or no 
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chance to become assimilated. Ger- 
many is already overcrowded with 
millions of its own nationals, dis- 
placed westward from East Prus- 
sia, the New Poland, Sudetenland, 
and other former German-held ter- 
ritories. 

Little less than a year ago, 30 
nations voted in the United Nations 
General Assembly to establish an 
International Refugee Organiza- 
tion. So far, only 21 have signed 
the Constitution, only twelve have 
contributed funds, and only eleven 
ratified their signatures. | 

Four more governments must 
complete ratification before IRO 
can come into being. Of inter-gov- 
ernmental organizations who have 
been responsible for the care of 
refugees and displaced persons, the 
League of Nations’ High Commis- 
sion came to an end on December 
31, 1946, and the Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee on Refugees, and 
UNRRA, ceased activities on June 
30, 1947. Therefore, the IRO Pre- 
paratory Commission, which was 
intended to be only a formative 
agency and which held its first 
meeting in February of this year, 
has been forced to assume operat- 
ing responsibilities. 


HE PREPARATORY COMMISSION 
is faced with a difficult task. 
It has had to assume 100 per cent 


responsibility with a 70 per cent 
budget. 

The General Assembly _ estab- 
lished a budget of $155,860,500 as 
necessary for IRO’s first year of 
work. The money so far actually 
paid (representing one quarter of 
the annual contribution of twelve 
governments) is at the rate of 
$90,000,000. The budget approved 
by the IRO Preparatory Commis- 
sion in expectation of further re- 
ceipts is $115,645,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1948. 

With these funds we are main- 
taining 640,000 persons in camps 
in Europe and the Middle East. We 
are offering legal and administra- 
tive services to some 900,000 others 
who maintain themselves outside of 
camps. We are providing trans- 
portation and food to enable those 
who wish to go—but only those 
who wish to do so—to return to 
their former homes. We have prom- 
ises from a score of nations to ac- 
cept 330,000 other refugees as im- 
migrants. About 12,000 are moved 
every month to their new homes 
in Europe and overseas countries. 


eee who has met and 

talked with refugees knows 
what splendid men and women they 
are. To be found among them are 
people of every kind and skill— 
farm worker, skilled surgeon, car- 
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penter, artist. Many of them have 
moved to other countries in Eur- 
ope and to the Americas and have 
begun work which has been of 
great satisfaction to those who have 
employed them. 

The Preparatory Commission has 
just finished its fourth meeting. At 
that meeting, the governments to 
whom I am responsible made it 
abundantly clear that they wished 
the assistance of the IRO Prepara- 
tory Commission to be extended to 
as many as possible of the refugees 
and displaced persons who are its 
concern. Because of our financial 
limitations we had imposed a 
“freeze order” on new admissions 
to our care and maintenance rolls, 
except for cases of hardship. We 
had, for the same reason, limited 
financial assistance in the resettle- 
ment programs to persons who were 
being maintained by us. Both of 
these limitations are to be ended, 
the former as soon as possible, the 
latter immediately. 

At the same meeting, our gov- 
ernments displayed a great interest 
in the development of vocational 
and professional training schemes. 
Further, they decided to extend the 
scope of our tracing activities so 
that the fate of many hundreds of 
thousands of missing victims of 
Nazi persecution might be deter- 
mined. Our existing tracing bureau 
is to be converted, at a slight ad- 
ditional cost, into an international 
tracing service. 


I have also been directed to 
see that all appropriate measures 
are taken to insure that all our ref- 
ugees are provided with travel doc- 
uments, without which the formali- 
ties of resettlement are more d ffi- 
cult. We hope to widen the issuance 
and recognition of the “London 
Passport,” issued under the agree- 
ment of October 15, 1946, to 


further areas. 
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HE TEMPTATION in all humani- 

tarian work is to attempt to 

do too much with too little money, 

and to spread relief so thinly that 
no one really benefits. 

The IRO Preparatory Commis- 
sion’s dilemma can be expressed 
very simply: every dollar spent to 
maintain a refugee or displaced per- 
son in camp is a non-productive 
dollar—a dollar less is then avail- 
able to send him to his old home 
(repatriation) or to send him to a 
new home (resettlement). 

The total contribution from gov- 
ernments, minus care and mainten- 
ance costs, equals the money avail- 
able for the productive activities of 
repatriation and resettlement. 

The most costly part of the IRO 
Preparatory Commission’s opera- 
tion is the care and maintenance 
program. Financial resources of the 
IRO Preparatory Commission are 
so limited that it is difficult to free 
adequate funds for repatriation and 
resettlement programs of sufficient 
scope to effect a rapid and substan- 
tial reduction in care and main- 
tenance liabilities. 

Our aim is to arrange for the 
permanent establishment, as soon 
as possible, of those refugees and 
displaced persons who are our con- 
cern. If those funds cannot be 
freed, the refugee problem cannot 
be solved and the necessity for a 
costly care and maintenance pro- 
gram will continue indefinitely. 

It would be inhumane, and in- 
deed it would waste good human 
material, for our un-established ref- 
ugees—800,000 to a million of 
them—to be left where they are. 
They must be given an opportunity 
to live useful lives in freedom which 
contribute to the economies and 
cultures of any country fortunate 
enough or wise enough to receive 
them. At the present rate, only 
about 250,000 refugees and dis- 


placed persons will be established 
either in their old countries or new 
ones annually. This is too slow. 
Our dilemma can only be solved, 
and the appalling waste of human 
material can only be_ stopped, 
through effective implementation of 
the resolution of the General As- 
sembly of December 15, 1946, 
which urged each Member of the 
United Nations to give favorable 
consideration to receiving into its 
territories as soon as possible a fair 
share of the non-repatriable per- 
sons who are the concern of IRO. 


I AM HAPPY to have been directed 
by the Preparatory Commission, 
at this meeting which has just 
ended, to consult with interested 
international organizations such as 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion and the Economic Commission 
for Europe, and with all interested 
governments whether members of 
the Preparatory Commission or not, 
with a view to calling a conference 
to determine the best methods of 
resettling refugees quickly. 

This conference would also con- 
sider how to relate the wishes and 
qualifications of refugees to the im- 
migration requirements, and the 
possibilities of reception in various 
countries. 


When it is called, that conference 
will have the eyes of the world 
upon it. So far as the taxpayers of 
our contributing governments are 
concerned, it will be almost the only 
means of reconciling their respon- 
sibilities under the IRO Constitu- 
tion with the necessity for spending 
as little money as possible. So far 
as the refugees themselves are con- 
cerned, it may be—if the good in- 
tentions of governments can be con- 
verted into good works—the end 
of a long period of suffering and 
frustration. 





Mr. Creech Jones 
of United Kingdom 


Mr. Ispahani 
of Pakistan 


Mr. Yafi 
of Lebanon 


Raja Sir Maharaj 
Singh of India 
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PERSONALITIES OF 


Arthur Creech Jones, United Kingdom Secretary of State for the Colonies, firgt 
entered Parliament in 1935 as a Labor Party member. He served as Parliamentary 
Private Secretary to the Minister of Labor and National Service during the Second 
World War, became Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies in 1945 and, two 
years later, took over his present duties. Born in Bristol in 1891, he became an active 
member of the Labor Party early in his career, and shortly after resigning from 
the Civil Service in 1919 became National Secretary of the Transport and General 
Workers Union, a position he held until 1929. Since then he has been organizing 
secretary of the Workers Travel Association. Interested in adult education, he has 
held, among other positions, those of Governor of Ruskin College, Oxford; Vice. 
President of the Workers Educational Association; member of the Colonial Office 
Education Advisory Committee; and member of the Higher Education Commission 
to West Africa. In addition, Mr. Creech Jones has served as Chairman of the Party’s 
Advisory Committee on Imperial Affairs. He was a representative of his country 
at the first session of the General Assembly. 

* 

M.A.H. Ispahani, Ambassador of Pakistan to the United States, was born in 
Madras in 1902. He was educated in Madras; at Cambridge University, England; 
and in the Inner Temple, London, and was called to the Bar in 1924. On his return 
to India in 1925, he entered the family business of exporting and importing in Cal- 
cutta. He first entered politics in 1933, when he became a member of the Calcutta 
City Corporation, a position he held from 1933 to 1936 and again from 1940 to 1947. 


_ In 1937, he was appointed a member of the Bengal Legislative Assembly and retained 


this position for the next ten years. He was also elected a member of the Indian Con- 
stituent Assembly and, later, of the Pakistan Constituent Assembly. Mr. Ispahani has 
been a member of the All-Muslim League Central Cabinet since 1942, and visited the 
United States in 1946 as Mr. Jinnah’s personal representative and as the official rep- 
resentative of the Muslim League. In May 1947, he led the Government of India Trade 
Delegation to the Middle East. 

@ 

Abdallah Yafi, of the Lebanon, Member of Parliament for Beirut, was born 
in Beirut in 1901. He attended school and college there and later went to the 
University of Paris, where he received his Doctorate of Law. After returning to 
the Lebanon, he was admitted to the Beirut Bar in 1926. In addition to his law 
practice and business interests, Mr. Yafi took an active part in national politics and 
was elected a Member of Parliament. He very quickly became a prominent figure, 
and in 1938 and 1939 was Prime Minister and Minister of Justice. He subsequently 
held the portfolios of Justice and Finance in the Cabinet which resigned early in 
1947. Mr. Yafi participated as a member of the delegation of the Lebanon in the 
Preparatory Conference for the founding of the League of Arab States in 1944. 
He was also a member of his country’s delegation to the San Francisco Conference. 


. e 

Born in 1878, Sir Maharaj Singh took his M.A. degree from Balliol College, Ox- 
ford University, and returned to India in 1904 to join the United Provinces Civil 
Service. He held several important administrative positions in the Service. In 1931 
he was appointed Chief Minister of Jodhpur State, and the following year became 
High Commissioner for India in South Africa, a position he held till 1935. He was 
appointed a member of the United Provinces Executive Council in 1935 and was a 
member of the United Provinces Legislative Council in 1937. In 1943, he was ap- 
pointed Prime Minister of Kashmir. Sir Maharaj Singh was a delegate to the Common- 
wealth Relations Conference in England in 1945; led the Indian delegation to East 
Africa in 1946; and served as a representative of his country to the second part of 
the first session of the General Assembly. In addition, he has been Vice-Chancellor 
of Lucknow University (1941), and President of the National Liberation Federation 
(1944). He has published several reports on Indians overseas. 
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Joaquin Leiva, Chief of Protocol of El Salvador, was born in San Salvador in 
1889. After completing his studies at the National Institute, the University of El 
Salvador, and the University of Liverpool, England, he entered the foreign service 























d, two of his country in 1912. He subsequently served as Consul for El Salvador in Liverpool, 

active and in Bordeaux, France; as Under-Secretary, and later as Acting Minister, of External 

- from Relations and Justice; as General Inspector of his country’s consulates in the United 

eneral States; and as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary on Special Mission 

nizing in Costa Rica. Mr. Lieva was a member of his country’s delegation to the First Con- 

1e has ference of Central America, held in Guatemala in 1934; to the Peace Conference of 

Vice. Buenos Aires in 1936; and to the Eighth Pan-American Conference in Lima in 1938. 

Office He has also served as President of the National Board of Tourism, and of the Boy 

ission Scout Committee. He is a representative of his country to the current session of the . 

arty’s General Assembly. Mr. Leiva 

untry e of El Salvador 
Dr. Tadeusz Zebrowski, Deputy Director of the Political Department of the Minis- 

rm in try of Foreign Affairs of Poland, was born in Warsaw in 1902. He studied history in 

land; the University of Warsaw, where he received his degree of Ph.D. in 1929. From 1921 

eturn to 1929, he worked as Assistant to the Director of General State Archives, Warsaw. 

| Cal- In 1931, he went to Paris, where he studied geography at the Sorbonne. He then spent 

cutta two years (1931 to 1933) in the United States on a Rockefeller Fellowship in social 

1947. services. Back in Warsaw, he taught geography at the Warsaw University until the 

ained outbreak of the Second World War. As a reserve officer of the Polish Army he took 

Com part in the defence of Warsaw in 1939, was taken prisoner by the Germans when the 

i has city surrendered, and spent the rest of the war in a prisoner-of-war camp in Germany. 







d the Freed by the Red Army troops in January 1945, he returned to Poland, where he 
“rep: joined the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He was a member of the Polish delegation Dr. Zebrowski 
‘rade to the Potsdam Conference in July 1945, and to the Meeting of Deputy Foreign of Poland 


Ministers in London in January 1947. omammeeniias 


















born William E. Dennis, Secretary of the Treasury of Liberia since 1944, was born 
. the in the City of Monrovia, County of Montserrado in the Republic of Liberia, in 
g to 1904. He graduated from Liberia College in 1925 and was admitted to the Bar 
law of the Supreme Court of Liberia. For the next fifteen years he was engaged in 
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commercial work as the sole proprietor of the mercantile firm of Dennis and Com- 

pany. In 1944, he took over his present duties as Secretary of the Treasury in 

President Tubmans’ administration. and in this capacity was chairman of the 

Liberian delegation to the United Nations Financial and Monetary Conference at 

Bretton Woods, in 1944. William Dennis is also Treasurer of the Board of Trustees 

of the College of West Africa and of Liberia College. Mr. William Dennis 
* of Liberia 











Juvenal Monge, representative of Peru on the Second (Economic and Financial) 
Committee at the current session of the General Assembly, was born in Lima in 1890. 
After graduating as a civil engineer from the Lima School of Engineering, he spent 
the next fifteen years as an engineer on the roads and railways of Peru. He was Pro- 
fessor of Harbor and Economic Engineering at the School of Engineering of Peru for 
seventeen years, and is at present Professor of Administrative and Financial Organ- 
ization of Industrial Enterprises at the San Marcos University, of Lima. He is the 
author of a number of works on subjects in these fields. Mr. Monge was first elected 
a representative to Congress in 1923 and has served for four periods. He was a 
member of his country’s delegation to the Bretton Woods Conference in 1944; a 
counselor to the Peruvian delegation to the Chapultepec and San Francisco Confer- 
ences in 1945; and representative of his country at the fifth session of the Economic 
and Social Council. 
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Food Shortages Increase 
World Food Council Reviews Grave Situation 


jew the chairmanship of Viscount Bruce, the first 
formal session of the Council of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization—generally known as_ the 
World Food Council—met in Washington on Novem- 
ber 4. 

Established last September, the Council is made up 
of eighteen of FAO’s 54 member governments. It is 
to meet at intervals between the annual sessions of 
the full Conference to review the world food and ag- 
riculture situation and to recommend national and 
international action. 

The gravity of the situation which faces the rep- 
resentatives at their present meeting was described by 
Sir John Boyd Orr, FAO’s Director-General, in a state- 
ment to the opening meeting. 

“Owing to the partial failure of the 1947 harvest,” 
he said, “about 39 million tons are needed in 1947- 
48 to prevent a decrease in bread and cereal rations, 
compared with 38 million tons estimated at the Gene- 
va Conference.” Supplies now available are estimated 
at only 29 millions; thus the shortage is ten million 
tons, instead of nine million, as estimated in Sep- 
tember. 

“There is no hope of other foodstuffs being sub- 
stituted for bread,” Sir John continued. “There is no 
prospect of any major increase in fat rations. The 
unprecedented drought in Europe last summer re- 
duced the potato and sugar-beet crops in many coun- 
tries. Forage crops also declined sharply, and in con- 
sequence it will be difficult to maintain supplies of 
milk.” 

In Asia, Sir John said, the situation is as bad or 
worse. “Food supplies in India are estimated to be 
no greater than they were just before the 1943 Bengal 
famine. Fortunately, improved government control of 
distribution of supplies should prevent such a heavy 
death toll from starvation.” 

The problem of shortage is complicated, Sir John 
said, by the lack of purchasing power of deficit coun- 
tries, some of which have not been able to take up 
their meager allocations made by the IEFC. Continu- 
ation of the acute world food shortage would have seri- 
ous economic and political repercussions, he warned. 

Sir John then reviewed the work of FAO in inform- 
ing governments of the position and recommending 
action. 

Limitations on Government Effort 

“These efforts at the national and international level 
have been largely frustrated,” he said, “by the adverse 
weather during 1947 which in all continents has ag- 
gravated the difficulties. Governments needed to in- 
tensify their efforts to improve and stretch the food 
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supply and, in many countries, drastic steps have al- 
ready been taken. However, there is a limit to what 
governments can do and their efforts have to be rein. 
forced by voluntary efforts, such as the food saving 
campaign in the United States, which aims at making 
available an additional two to two and a half million 
tons of grain.” 


Shortages to Continue 

The present shortage, Sir John warned, will not 
end with the 1948 harvest. Stocks are so low that, 
even with a bumper cereal harvest in 1948, many 
countries will be forced to continue bread rationing 
through 1947. Shortage of fats, oils, and livestock 
products will continue over a much longer period. 

“This situation can be met,” Sir John said, “only 
by an increase in total world food production. The in- 
creases which the world needs must come mainly from 
the rehabilitation of agriculture in the war-devas- 
tated countries and from the expansion of production 
in the underdeveloped countries.” 

FAO has sent agricultural experts and advisory 
missions to countries which asked for such assistance. 
Regional collaboration is also being developed through 
special regional advisers. But the need is so great 
and is likely to last so long that continuous collabora- 
tion between governments over a wide field is esssen- 
tial. 

Calling for bold and far-reaching action by the 
Council to help rebuild the economic and financial 
system of the world on a more stable basis, Sir John 
warned that further economic shocks on an already 
distracted and impoverished world “may lead to a 
complete breakdown of the structure of human so- 
ciety.” 

“On the other hand,” he concluded, “if the nations 
can be got to co-operate on a world food plan in which 
modern science can be applied to the development of 
agriculture and industry with the same intensity which 
was applied to production of weapons of destruction 
during the war, within a few years a world of hunger 
could be changed into a world of plenty. Increased 
food production to meet human needs would make a 
great contribution to agricultural and industrial pres 
perity and economic stability.” 

The current meeting of the Council will consider 
the question of transferring the function of recom: 
mending international allocations of scarce foods and 
agricultural production supplies from the Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council to the World Food 
Council. The FAO Conference at Geneva recom: 
mended that IEFC terminate its existence before the 
end of the vear and that its functions be assumed by 
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the Council of FAO. 

JEFC has deferred decision on dissolving itself 
pending recommendations by the Council of FAO on 
details of effecting the change and of carrying on the 
work. It has also called the Council’s attention to 
suggestions by several IEFC members that its separate 
existence be continued until June 30, 1948. 

The meeting will also review and recommend 


Proposals on 


= First (Political and Security Committee, on 
November 11, completed the general discussion 
of the Spanish question and established a Sub-Com- 
mittee for the purpose of drafting a common text. 
This was decided by a vote of 23-17, with 10 absten- 
tions. 

The general debate, initiated by the Polish resolu- 
tion on the Spanish question, was opened by Dr. 
Oscar Lange (PoLAND), who recalled the findings of 
a Security Council sub-committee last year charac- 
terizing the Franco regime as a potential threat to 
peace. He also recalled the General Assembly reso- 
lution of December 12, 1946, which barred the Franco 
regime from international agencies and conferences 
under United Nations auspices, and which asked 
members to recall their chief diplomatic representa- 
tives from Madrid. 

Eleven months had passed since that resolution, but. 
declared Dr. Lange, the situation in Spain had not 


changed. In fact, Franco’s regime had strengthened 
its legal basis by various laws. “Internal terror” had 
continued on‘ a larger scale. 

The Polish representative considered eleven months 
a reasonable period to wait for improvement and 
that the time had now arrived for the Security Coun- 
cil to act. 


Sanctions Suggested 

In supporting Poland’s resolution, Jan Masaryk 
(CzEcHOSLOVAKIA) maintained that “certain demo- 
cratic countries” were now helping Spain economical- 
ly, an assertion which was later emphasized by the 
Soviet representative. Mr. Masaryk thought that 
Franco could not last long if he were not getting 
all the gasoline, rubber, and cotton he needed from 
“the outside,” and went on to suggest that economic 
sanctions against Spain were “worthy of considera- 
tion.” The gasoline embargo by the United Kingdom 
and the United States in February and March 1944 
played havoc with the Franco regime. 

Some suffering may be caused to the Spanish people 
by such a step, but let us remember, Dr. Masaryk 
said, that during the war French, Czech, and other 
people welcomed Allied bombing as a painful but 
gladly accepted symptom of approaching victory over 
their German oppressors. 
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action in all fields of food and agriculture. It will 
survey the situation in the light of developments since 
the FAO Conference last September, and give special 
attention to the problem of feeding grain to livestock 
during the present crisis, the needs for fertilizer and 
farm machinery to make the 1948 harvest as large as 
possible, and the effect of exchange difficulties on 
world distribution of food and agricultural supplies. 


Franco Spain 


India’s representative, Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 
asked the Committee what was the use of passing 
resolutions if they could be ignored without repri- 
mand or stigma to a state not co-operating. She 
drew attention to the case of Argentina, which was 
elected to membership on the Security Council despite 
action in defiance of the Assembly’s resolution. 

She considered that the Committee should discuss 
a wider issue, the question of what to do about in- 
action in the case of the implementation of Assembly 
resolutions. 

The Belgian representative, Walter Loridan, oppos- 
ing the resolution, said it was not possible under the 
Charter to take steps to interfere in Spain’s internal 
affairs. 


Polish Draft Resolution 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, reaffirming again 
its resolution of December 12, 1916, concerning 
relations of Member states of the United Nations 
with Spain, recommends to the Security Council 
that it consider, within a month, the Spanish 
question and that it take adequate measures, in 
conformity with Article 41 of the Charter, in 
order to remedy the present situation according 
to the resolution of December 12, 1946. 


The United States representative, Charles Fahy, was 
one of the speakers opposing the Polish resolution, 
on the grounds that it was not likely to result in a 
peaceful solution of the Spanish problem. Mr. Fahy 
pointed out that last year’s resolution had only re- 
sulted in strengthening Franco’s regime. 

He said that the United States strongly opposed 
measures involving violence, or even tending toward 
violence, but was confident that, if the situation in 
Spain were allowed to develop free from coercion, 
the Spanish people would realize the reason for their 
present international isolation, and would take steps 
in their own time and in their own way to replace 
the present regime. He added that last year’s As 
sembly recommendation resulting in Member states 
recalling their diplomatic representatives from Madrid 
had won such wide compliance that “no serious con- 
sequence” had come “from the slight non-compliance.” 

This view was echoed by Dr. T. F. Tsiang (Cutna), 
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who thought there was no justification in the Char- 
ter for economic sanctions against Spain, and that 
such sanctions would force economic misery on the 
Spanish people. It was his opinion that in the last 
year the Franco regime had not changed for the better 
or for the worse, and therefore the General Assembly 
should neither retreat nor advance. 

Speaking emphatically in support of the resolution, 
Mr. Andrei Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) accused a number 
of states, and particularly the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Argentina, of either not taking into 
account the recommendations of the General Assembly, 
or executing them only formally. 


War Criminals’ Refuge 

Claiming that economic links between these coun- 
tries and Spain were closer than ever, Mr. Gromyko 
said that in some instances American and British 
capital was co-operating with German capital, through 
the joint possession of Spanish industrial plants and 
mines. The American press had reported that the 
United States was now showing great interest in 
Spanish uranium ores “for obvious reasons.” 

The Soviet representative charged that hundreds of 
Nazi war criminals had found a haven in Franco’s 
Spain, where they were still engaged in Fascist activi- 
ties. In spite of repeated demands from Member 
states, Franco had not given up these war criminals. 

The task of the United Nations was to root out the 
last vestige of fascism, Mr. Gromyko said. The Span- 
ish question was not a domestic matter but an inter- 
national problem, and non-intervention was just a 
“pretext” to whitewash the Franco regime. The Polish 
resolution was “a minimum” which the General As- 
sembly could not reject if it really wanted to im- 
prove the Spanish situation by deeds and not by 
words. 

The argument that a weak resolution would only 
help Franco was only further proof that the Assembly 
should adopt a strong resolution on a question which 
was more urgent now than ever before. 

Dr. Ales Bebler (YuGosLaviA) supporting the Po- 
lish resolution, agreed with some speakers that the 
Franco regime was only a latent threat to the peace, 
but it was a threat nevertheless, and was still a vestige 
of the Axis. Dr. Bebler added that Franco’s hope 
lay in disagreement and disunity in the United Nations 
and trusted that nothing would be done to encourage 
the Spanish ruler in that hope. 

The situation in Spain was perfectly clear, accord- 
ing to the French representative, Alexander Parodi, 
and it would be necessary to maintain the Assembly 
position as stated on December 12, 1946. 

Joao Carlos Muniz (Brazit) said his delegation 
would support any resolution that was in conformity 
with the principles of the United Nations Charter and 
which was not based on force. 

The Chilean representative, Senator Humberto Al- 
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varez, thought that the Spanish people must be guided 
to “encourage real democratic feelings” which might 
eventually bring them into the United Nations, but 
only within the machinery of the Charter. He added 
that he could not support the Polish resolution be. 
cause he did not see the possibility of its implementa. 
tion under Article 41. 

Dr. Hector David Castro (EL SALVADOR) said pro- 
posals for breaking off economic relations and even 
communications with Spain would amount to an in- 
vitation to civil war in that country, and would con- 
demn the Spanish people to hunger and despair. He 
reminded the Committee that the United Nations was 
intended to work for peace and international order, 
and not to the “ominous task” of spreading ill will 
and interfering in the internal affairs of a country, 
whether a Member of the United Nations or not. 

The Sub-Committee established will consist of the 
representatives of the following countries (in order 
of submission of their resolutions or amendments) : 
Poland, Cuba, Guatamala, Mexico, Panama, Uruguay, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, India, and 
Yugoslavia. 

During the course of the discussion Yugoslavia sub- 
mitted an amendment to the Polish resolution. Cuba, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Panama, and Uruguay offered a 
separate proposal. So also did Belgium, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands in another joint resolution. 

The proposals and amendments before the Com- 
mittee at the end of its general discussion were there- 
fore as follows: 


® PotisH REsoLUTION—Recommends to the Security 
Council that it consider the question within a month, 
and take adequate measures, in conformity with Ar- 
ticle 41 of the Charter, in order to remedy the present 
situation according to the resolution of December 12, 
1946. 


® YUGOSLAV AMENDMENT TO THE ABOVE—Calls for 
the insertion of the words “particularly, measures of 
an economic nature.” 
© Cusa, GUATEMALA, Panama, Mexico, AND URv- 
cuay—Reaffirms the resolution adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 12, 1946, and expresses 
confidence that the Security Council will exercise its 
responsibilities under the Charter “should it consider 
that the situation in regard to Spain so requires.” 
® Betcium, LUXEMBOURG, AND THE NETHERLANDS— 
Regrets that the recommendation to all Member states 
to recall their diplomatic representatives from Madrid 
immediately “has not been fully applied,” and ex- 
presses confidence that the Security Council “will 
exercise its responsibilities for the maintenance of 
international peace and security as soon as the Span- 
ish question should require the adoption of measures.” 
The Committee voted, after a brief discussion, to 
set up a drafting body to try to produce a common 
text. 
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WHO: A Progress Report 


HE ConsTITUTION of the World 

Health Organization, signed by 

64 nations and so far legally ratified 
by 23 of them, clearly recognizes 
that the greatest problem facing all 
the peoples of the world today is 
how to live together as close neigh- 
bors in a very small world with 
a spirit of co-operation. 

One can no longer use the tradi- 
tional concepts of the words “war” 
and “warfare” in any sensible con- 
text when speaking of a possible 
present-day conflict between scienti- 
fically equipped nations. The new 
idea of killing is mass slaughter of 
whole populations—total destruction 
by biological agents, bacteria, vi- 
ruses, or toxins. These weapons are 
now available and render all previ- 
ous types of offensive and defensive 
armaments obsolete. Piecemeal kill- 
ing by guns, bombs, even atomic 
bombs, can no longer compete with 
the new total-slaughter weapons. 
In fact, survival of the human race 
by world-wide co-operation is the 
only alternative to the destruction 
of mankind. 

This change in the conditions of 
survival is recognized in the Con- 
stitution of the World Health Or- 
ganization. Take, for example, this 
statement on health from the Con- 
stitution : 

“Health is a state of complete 
physical, mental, and social well- 
being and not merely the ab- 
sence of disease or infirmity. 
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by Brock Chisholm 


Health, according to the Constitution of the World Health Organization, 
is not merely the absence of disease or infirmity. It is also a state of well- 
being that depends upon proper social conditions and the fullest co- 
operation of both individuals and nations. Sixty-four nations have subscribed 
to this Constitution and to the principle that the health of all peoples is 
fundamental to world peace and security. 

Since July 1946, the Interim Commission of WHO has been implementing 
these objectives. Though the World Health Organization has not yet been 
established on its permanent basis, the Interim Commission has already put 
up an impressive record of substantive work. In this specially written article, 
Dr. Brock Chisholm, Executive Secretary of the Interim Commission, 
reviews the progress so far made. 


“The enjoyment of the high- 
est attainable standard of 
health is one of the funda- 
mental rights of every human 
being without distinction of 
race, religion, political belief. 
economic or social condition. 

“The health of all peoples is 
fundamental to the attainment 
of peace and security and is de- 
pendent upon the fullest co- 
operation of individuals and 
states.” 

The United Nations and many of 
its agencies are fast developing ef- 
fective bridges across many inter- 
national boundaries. From news 
accounts alone, one might believe 
that most such attempts by the 
United Nations have led only to 
frustration and disagreement. Ac- 
tually, for every disagreement which 
has not yet been resolved, there 
have been many important agree- 
ments in a variety of fields. 


The WHO Interim Commission, 
which has representatives from 
eighteen nations, including all the 
Big Five powers, is an outstanding 
example of how it is possible for 
the countries of the world to work 
together. Each individual on the 
Commission represents all 64 sig- 
natories to the Constitution, not just 
his own country. 


At the third session of the WHO 
Interim Commission, for instance, 
in two weeks of meetings the rep- 


resentatives agreed on many highly 
controversial problems without once 
having to take a vote. In every case 
wide divergencies of attitude were 
bridged and compromise solutions 
reached. Nations now are co-operat- 
ing and working together as they 
have never done before in history. 


HE OUTBREAK of cholera in 

Egypt provided a dramatic ex- 
ample of international co-operation. 
When the news of the outbreak be- 
came widely known, ten countries 
responded immediately by sending 
vitally needed supplies: Brazil, 
France, Iran, Iraq, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Tunisia, the United Kingdom, 
the U.S.S.R., and the United States. 
In addition, China, co-operating 
with WHO, sent 2,000,000 cubic 
centimetres of anti-cholera vaccine, 
which was flown by United States 
Army airplanes to Egypt. 


An emergency meeting of the 
WHO Expert Committee on Quar- 
antine, originally scheduled for 
November 24, was advanced to Oc- 
tober 13 so that its internationally- 
known members could help chart 
preventive measures to contain the 
cholera outbreak within Egypt. 
Members attended from China, 
Egypt, France, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 


American drug manufacturers 
acted quickly to fill orders placed 
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by WHO, and within three weeks 
after the requests were received, 
more than 1,000,000 doses of anti- 
cholera vaccine were en route by 
air to Egypt. Additional shipments 
followed. 

Despite the handicaps of an in- 
terim phase and of limitations on 
available funds, the Interim Com- 
mission, at the fourth session in 
September, authorized a number of 
new projects. These give a glimpse 
of what may be expected when the 
agency becomes a permanent spe- 
cialized agency of the United Na- 
tions. 


aa RANGE programs on both 
malaria and tuberculosis have 
been worked out by WHO Expert 
Committees. The Interim Commis- 
sion members approved most of 
these programs in principle and 
will work out details before sub- 
mitting them for consideration by 
the first World Health Assembly, 
which will be held within six months 
of the ratification of the WHO Con- 


Dr. Chisholm, dis- 
tinguished psychi- 
atrist, was for- 
merly president of 
the Canadian Na- 
tional Commission 
on Mental Hy- 
giene. During the 
Second World 
War, he served, 
with the rank of 
major general, as 
Director General of 
Medical Services 
for the Canadian 
Army, and was 
later Canada’s 
Deputy Minister of 
Health. 


stitution by the 26th Member of 
the United Nations. It is hoped 
that this meeting will be held dur- 
ing May or June, and the World 
Health Organization Interim Com- 
mission already has decided it 
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should be in the western hemi- 
sphere. 

To meet an emergency problem 
in countries where tuberculosis is 
now near epidemic proportions, the 
WHO Interim Commission agreed 
to send small demonstration teams 
to countries asking assistance in 
order to initiate intensive programs 
of “BCG” vaccination. “BCG” has 
been widely used in certain nations 
to prevent tuberculosis, and it was 
felt that information concerning it 
should be made available to all peo- 
ples desiring it. 

Doctors using the relatively new 
antibiotic, streptomycin, in treat- 
ing tuberculosis and other diseases, 
have had varying results. Some have 
been spectacularly successful. Others 
have had only indifferent results. 
Because of the limited quantity of 
streptomycin available, the Interim 
Commission authorized a _ confer- 
ence of international experts for 
next year to work out standards for 
the best possible use of this new 
aid in treatment. 





IOLOGICAL STANDARDIZATION is 


another field which affects 
great masses of mankind. WHO 
aims at uniform international stand- 
ards for strength and content of 
drugs, vaccines, hormones, and vit- 





amins. Thus peoples around the 
world may be sure of vaccine with 
known potencies. Lack of such 
standards can mean the lack of ef. 
fectiveness and, in extreme cases, 
death. 

Drugs and biologicals are stand. 
ardized for the world in labora. 
tories approved and subsidized by 
WHO. The two laboratories that 
carry the bulk of this work are the 
State Serum Institute at Copen. 
hagen and the Medical Research 
Council’s laboratory at Hampstead, 
London. Actual preparations of 
biological products are made at 
these two laboratories, and distri- 
bution is arranged so that they may 
serve as standards for those prod 
ucts of other laboratories and com- 
mercial concerns. The penicillin we 
all hear so much about is stand- 
ardized according to methods ap- 
proved and subsidized by WHO. 

Thus the world has _ biological 
standards, just as it has a standard 
metre and litre for physical meas- 
urements. 

























fo project of widespread 

interest is the setting up of the 
sixth decennial revision of the 
world-wide classification of diseases 
and causes of death. Every time a 
physician, wherever he may be, 
signs a certificate dealing with these | 
subjects, he makes use of this work. 
This project has special value for 
insurance companies, group health 
organizations, industrial hygienists, 
and statisticians generally. A meet- 
ing of a WHO Expert Committee, 
composed of classification special- 
ists from eight countries, was held 
in Geneva during October. These 
internationally-known experts re 
viewed progress on the revision to 
date and made additional changes, 
and the international list is being 
sent to the governments of the 
world for approval and adoption. 























ence major activity of WHO 

during the past sixteen months 
is its field service program, where 
by technical aid is being offered to 
fourteen countries. Missions have 
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been established in Austria, China, 
Ethiopia, Greece, Hungary, Italy, 
and Poland. 

In China, the WHO mission of 
98 individuals works in co-opera- 
tion with various Chinese officials 
and agencies on an extensive pro- 
gram. The activities range from 
efforts to control cholera, plague, 
and kala-azar (a usually fatal par- 
asitic disease prevalent in Ch’na) 
to the physical rehabilitation of the 
crippled through a training centre 
in Panking. The main accent is on 
the teaching of Chinese medical 
personnel. 

In Greece, the WHO mission’s 
principal work concentrates in the 
fields of malaria and tuberculosis 
control. The mission works with 
the Greek Health Administration 
and helps to train health personnel. 


DDT is sprayed from airplanes, 
and manual spraying is used in 
communities which can not be pro- 
tected by other means. Every ac- 
cessible malarious village in Greece 
was included in the DDT residual 
spray program completed this sum- 
mer well in advance of the time for 
mosquitoes to carry this disease 
from person to person. In con- 
junction with earlier efforts, the 
current WHO program has reduced 
the incidence of malaria in some 
areas of Greece from 80 per cent 
to only 5 per cent. 


Aggravated by war-time dislo- 
cations and food shortages, tuber- 
culosis has been a major public 
health problem in Greece. The 
WHO mission has been kept busy 
with tuberculosis control activities, 
including the use of mass x-rays 
and tuberculosis nursing. 

A DOZEN war-ravaged countries 

are receiving special oppor- 
tunities under a WHO fellowship 
program to send their doctors and 
other public health specialists 
abroad to study at world centres 
of medical knowledge. Approx- 
imately two hundred Fellows are 
being selected this year under a 
$1,500,000 grant from funds of 
UNRRA, and an additional two 
hundred will continue this work 
in 1948. To date, 194 Fellows have 
been selected in co-operation with 
the governments concerned. Po- 
land will send 54, China 42, and 
Yugoslavia 35, and the remainder 
will come from nine other coun- 
tries. 

Represented in this year’s fel- 
lowship program ere Austria, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
Greece, Italy, Korea, the Philip- 
pines, Poland, and Yugoslavia. 
These Fellows are nominated by 
their governments and approved 
by WHO, which establishes a pro- 
gram for them which it believes 


will foster and disseminate medical 
knowledge and progress to the 
widest possible extent and aid in 
the habilitation of public hea'th in 
those countries which suffered des- 
perate war ravages. Virtually all 
branches of medicine and public 
health are represented. 

For example, the first Fellows 
included a Greek studying hospi- 
tal administration in Switzerland, 
Denmark, France, England, and 
the United States; a Yugoslav who 
went to Stockholm for further 
study of radiology; and an Aus- 
trian public healih officer who will 
spend six months in Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Switzerland studying 
bacteriology. 


pe knows no national bar- 

riers, and public health author- 
ities have long recognized the neces- 
sity of pooling their international 
resources to prevent the spread of 
epidemics and to standardize pub- 
lic health practices. The work so 
ably performed by the League of 
Nations and such organizations as 
UNRRA has, we believe, been 
further advanced by WHO in its 
interim phase. Long-range plans 
will be finalized and implemented 
when the organization comes into 
being permanently—which, we hope 
in the interest of world heal.h, will 
be in the near future. 


Aiding Egypt to Fight Cholera 


When cholera broke out in epidemic proportions 
in Egypt, international machinery was immediately 
set in motion to stamp it out as quickly as possible. 


Through the efforts of WHO, more than 4,000,- 


000 cubic centimetres of anti-cholera vaccine— 


enough to inoculate one out of every six persons 
in Egypt—have already been rushed to that coun- 
try. In addition, 1,000,000 cubic centimetres of 
the vaccine have been sent as a precautionary 
measure to neighboring Saudi Arabia and Syria. 

Co-operating with WHO in its attempts to ob- 
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tain necessary medical supplies, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment offered 2,000,000 cubic centimetres of 
vaccine. Through the assistance of the United States 
Government, this vaccine was flown to Egypt. 


Our back-cover picture shows the last of five 
tons of anti-cholera vaccine being checked off in 
Kiangwan, China, by a United States Army loading 
officer. In addition to aiding Egypt, the Chinese 
Government has donated 500,000 cubic centimetres 
of vaccine to Saudi Arabia. 





The Rights of Man 


A Comment by Jacques Maritain 


A distinguished philosopher, Jacques Maritain is also the French Am- 
bassador to the Holy See. Among his many works is a treatise on the 
rights of man and natural law, which underscores his qualifications for 
commenting in this article on a subject of concern to all serious-minded 


individuals. 


This statement and the others in this series of articles were made to 
UNESCO in answer to an inquiry on the philosophical basis of human 
rights. UNESCO’s report on the subject will be submitted to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, the United Nations body engaged in the great 
task of preparing a universal Bill of Human Rights. 


N MY VIEW, there arises first of 
all a question of method. It 
seems to me eminently desirable to 
formulate a World Declaration of 
the Rights of Man which would be, 
as it were, the moral charter of 
the civilized world, but it seems 
clear that, while practical agree- 
ment in regard to such a Declara- 
tion is possible, theoretical agree- 
ment is impossible. 

Owing to the historical develop- 
ment of mankind and to ever-wid- 
ening crises in the modern world, 
and to the advance, however pre- 
carious, of moral conscience and 
of reflection, men have today be- 
come conscious, more fully than be- 
fore, though still to a very imper- 
fect extent, of a number of prac- 
tical truths regarding their life in 
common upon which they can 
agree, but which derive from the 
thought of each of them individual- 
ly—depending upon their schools of 
thought, their philosophical and 
religious traditions, their area of 
civilization, and their historical ex- 
periences—from extremely differ- 
ent, or even fundamentally opposed, 
theoretical conceptions. It would 
doubtless not be easy, but it would 
be possible, to establish a common 
formulation of these practical con- 
clusions, or, in other words, of the 
different rights recognized as per- 
taining to the human being, in his 
personal and social existence. On 
the other hand, it would be quite 
hopeless to look for a common ra- 
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tional justification of those prac- 
tical conclusions and of those 
rights. To do so would risk either 
seeking to impose an arbitrary dog- 
matism, or to be confronted at 
once by unbridgeable gulfs. For 
in the sphere of rational justifica- 
tions, in the speculative or theoreti- 
cal sphere, the question of the 
rights of man involves the whole 
philosophy of life, the whole sys- 
tem of moral and metaphysical (or 
anti-metaphysical) certainties to 
which each of us subscribes. As 
long as there is no unity of faith 
or of philosophy between human 
beings, the sphere of rational jus- 
tifications will remain one of di- 
vision. Only in the sphere of prac- 
tical assertions (at which each man 
arrives along speculative lines and 
by different or contrasting justifi- 
cations) is an agreement—itself 
practical—possible. 


ROM these considerations it fol- 
lows that the preparation of a 
World Declaration of the Rights of 
Man becomes a collective task, ne- 
cessitating a more pragmatic than 
theoretical approach. In my view, 
it should leave on one side, as far 
as possible (except in the process 
of prior reflection engaged in by 
each individual, in regard to which 
the views expressed in the mem- 
orandum are likely to be very 
valuable), pre-occupation with the- 
oretical justifications, and should 
proceed by consultation and co- 


operation between representatives 
of the different schools of thought 
and ways of civilization into which 
men today are grouped, who should 
first of all be asked, each in tum, 
to formulate the articles of a Deo 
laration of Rights, as each con 
ceives it. The practical conclusion 
of the disciples of Locke, Rousseau 
or Tom Paine, Roman Catholicism, 
Marx-Leninism, Humanitarian So 
cialism, Existentialism, Rational 
ism, Greek Orthodoxy, Calvinism, 
Gandhism, Confucianism, ete, 
would thus be formulated (without 
their ideological context). They 
would then be compared with each 
other, and the formulae would be§ 
recast and perfected by common 
effort, so as to make them accept 
able to all as embodying a practi 
cal convergence of views, whatever 
the differences of theoretical per 
spective. 


I THINK that the difficulties pre 

sented by such a process of com 
parison and recasting would nol 
prove insuperable, and that we 
could thus arrive at the draft of 
new and enlarged Declaration o 
the Rights of Man which would 
constitute a noteworthy landmark 
on the road towards the unification 
of the world. In particular, the 
conception (which holds the field 
in classic individualism) , of humat 
rights and liberties as being cor 
cerned with man’s personal des 
tiny, and the conception (which 
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holds the field in Marxist per- 
spectives) of his rights and liber- 
ties as a being involved in the his- 
toric mission of the communities 
to which he belongs, would, as the 
memorandum rightly suggests, end 
by completing, and co-ordinating 
with, each other—within, I repeat, 
the sphere of the practical asser- 
tions and conclusions formulated in 
the articles of the Charter in ques- 
tion. But I do not think it would 
be reasonable to hope for more than 
this practical convergence. If a 
reconciliation of theories and an 
ideological synthesis are to be 
aimed at, this could only come 
about as a result of a vast philo- 
sophical labor of investigation and 
purification which would involve 
superior intuitions, a new process 
of systematization, and the radical 
criticism of a large number of er- 
rors—a labor which, by that very 
fact, and even if it succeeded in 
exerting an important influence on 
civilization, would remain one doc- 
trine among many accepted by 
some and rejected by others, and 
could not claim to establish, in ac- 
tual fact, universal ascendancy over 
men’s minds. 


I AM NOT, however, forgetting that 

I am a philosopher, and it is 
as such that I should like to reply 
briefly to some of the questions 
asked in the memorandum, in the 
full realization, however, that in 
looking at things from a certain 
philosophical point of view—the 
point of view which is, for me, the 
true one—I shall be unable to 
count upon the agreement of those 
who subscribe to other philosop- 
hical principles. 


It does not seem to me correct 
to say that the eighteenth-century 
conception of the Rights of Man 
was the application to the individ- 
ual of the idea of the Divine Right 
of Kings, or of that of the im- 
prescriptible rights divinely con- 
ferred on the Church. I would 
rather say that that conception pre- 
supposes, in its distant origins, the 
long history of the ideas of natural 
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law and of the law of nations 
evolved in ancient and medieval 
times, and derives, in its immediate 
origins, from the univocal distor- 
tion and the rationalist rigidity 
which those ideas, to their very 
great detriment, have undergone 
since Grotius and especially since 
the advent of a completely geomet- 
rizing reason. We have thus ar- 
rived at treating the individual as 
a god and making all the rights 
conferred upon him into the ab- 


- solute and unlimited rights of god- 


head. 

In my opinion, any rational 
justification of the idea of the rights 
of man, as of the idea of law in 
general, demands that we should 
rediscover the idea of natural law, 
distorted by eighteenth-century ra- 
tionalism, in its true metaphysical 
connotations, its realistic dynamism 
and the humility of its relation with 
nature and experience. We are then 
able to understand how a certain 
ideal order, rooted in the nature of 
man and of human society, can im- 
pose moral demands valid through- 
out the world of experience, history, 
and fact, and can establish. for the 





conscience as for the written law, 
the permanent principle and the 
elementary and universal criteria 
of rights and duties. 


W: CAN understand at the same 
time how natural law requires 
supplementing in accordance with 
variations of circumstance and 
time by the contingent provisions of 
human law, and how knowledge by 
human groups of the duties and 
rights involved in natural law it- 
self develops slowly and painfully 
according to the evolution of the 
group, and, although subject to all 
kinds of obscuration, ultimately 
progresses throughout history and 
will never stop growing richer and 
more exact. The immense part 
played by economic and social con- 
ditioning here becomes apparent, 
notably the importance for modern 
man of the new outlooks and new 
problems, finally transcending lib- 
eral or bourgeois individualism and 
involving the social values of hu- 
man life created by the crises and 
catastrophes of capitalist economy 
and the historic emergence of the 
proletariat. 

No declaration of the rights of 
man can ever be exhaustive and 
final. It must always be expressed 
in terms of the state of the moral 
conscience and of civilization at 
any given moment of history. And 
it is just for this reason that, since 
the considerable success achieved 
at the end of the eighteenth century 
by the first written declarations, it 
has always been a matter of major 
interest for men to renew these 
declarations from age to age. 


INALLY, a sound conception of 
natural law now enables us to 
understand the intrinsic differences 
which characterize natural law it- 
self, the law of nations, positive 
law. And we can see that a decla- 
ration of the rights of man must in- 
evitably group together rights of 
varying degrees, some of which cor- 
respond to an absolute requirement 
of natural law, such as the right to 
existence or the right to subscribe 
without interference by the State 
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to the religion we believe to be 
true (freedom of conscience), 
others to a requirement of inter- 
national law based on natural law 
but modified in its terms by human 
law and the requirements of “com- 
mon usage” or the common good, 
such as the right to property or 
the right to work—others again, to 
an aspiration or wish of natural 
law sanctioned by positive law but 
with the restrictive conditions re- 
quired by the common good, such 
as freedom of the press, or more 
generally freedom of expression, 
freedom of instruction, freedom of 
association. These last freedoms 
cannot be set up as absolute and un- 
conditional rights; on the other 
hand, they constitute rights (con- 
ditioned by the common good) 
which every society having reached 
the state of political justice is 
bound to recognize. It is the mis- 
fortune of modern liberalism that 
it has made such a distinction im- 
possible for itself, and as a result 
has been obliged to contradict it- 
self or resort to hypocritical meth- 
ods for limiting in practice the ex- 
ercise of rights which it confused 
with fundamental natural rights 
and which it proclaimed in theory 
as absolute and inviolable. 


7 general remarks seem to me 

necessary. In the first place, the 
family, according to natural law, 
precedes in point of time the civil 


community and the State. It is, 
therefore, important in a declara- 
tion of rights to specify clearly the 
rights and liberties to be included 
in it and which human law does no 
more than sanction. 

In the second place, if it is true 
that the rights of man are founded 
upon natural law, which is itself 
the source at once of duties and of 
rights—these two ideas being more- 
over complementary—a declaration 
of rights should normally be sup- 
plemented by a declaration of the 
obligations and responsibilities of 
man toward the communities to 
which he belongs, and specially 
toward the family, the civil, and 
the international community. 

In particular, emphasis should 
be placed upon the obligations 
which are in conscience imposed 
upon a society of free men, and 
the right which such a society has 
to defend freedom by institutional 
guarantees of justice and law 
against those who seek to use it 
for its own destruction. This ques- 
tion was raised, in terms which we 
are not likely to forget, by the acts 
of those who before the Second 
World War constituted themselves 
the instruments of Fascist and ra- 
cial propaganda and corruption, 
aiming at the breaking up of the 
democracies from within and the 
encouraging in men of the blind 
desire to free themselves from free- 
dom. 


aren THIS, as far as the enu. 

meration and formulation of 
rights are concerned, may I refer, 
for a more complete account of my 
views than I can give here, to the 
sketch I made in my short work on 
“The Rights of Man and Natural 
Law,” where I endeavored partic. 
ularly to show how the declarations 
of the eighteenth century should be 
supplemented, taking into consid. 
eration not only the rights of man 
as a human person and as a civic 
person, but also his rights as a so- 
cial person (engaged in the process 
of production and consumption), 
especially his rights as a working 
person. 

Finally, I would point out that 
as far as the freedom of the press 
and of the means of communication 
of thought are concerned, it seems 
to me impossible to deal with the 
question fully without consulting 
the work of the “Committee-on the 
Freedom of the Press,” which has 
conducted a full inquiry into all 
aspects of this problem in the 
United States in the last few years. 
and of which I had the honor to be 
a foreign member. 


The next issue of the Un- 
ited Nations Weekly Bulletin 
will contain the comments of 
Lewis Mumford and Profes- 
sor F, S. C. Northrop. 
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Lr taking note of the report of the Secretary-General 
on the registration and publication of treaties, 
the Sixth (Legal) Committee’s resolution of October 
29 reminded Member states of their Charter obliga- 
tions to register their treaties and international agree- 
ments with the Secretariat. 

Article 102 provides that Members should register 
with the Secretariat, as soon as possible, every treaty 
and every international agreement which came into 
force after the Charter iiself became effective. 

On registration, these treaties and agreements have 
to be published by the Secretariat. 

Registration of treaties with an international or- 
ganization harks back to President Woodrow Wil- 
son’s call for “open covenants openly arrived at,” a 
principle which the President defined as a first con- 
dition to the establishment of lasting peace. There 
should be no private international understandings, 
said President Wilson, and diplomacy should always 
proceed frankly and in public view. 

The principle of “open diplomacy” was included 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations, which 
obligated every Member to register “forthwith” its 
treaties and international agreements. Altogether, the 
League Secretariat registered and published 4,834 
treaties or conventions. The League Treaty Series, 
running to 204 volumes, provides an invaluable col- 
iection for the use of governments and scholars alike. 

At San Francisco, the Members agreed not only 
that every treaty and international agreement entered 
into “after the present Charter comes into force” 
should be registered with, and published by, the Sec- 
retariat, but that no unregistered treaty could be in- 
voked before any organ of the United Nations. This 
provision appears as paragraph 2 of Article 102. 

On November 8, 1945, the Executive Secretary of 
the United Nations Preparatory Commission sent a 
circular letter to the Members informing them that 
treaties and agreements operative since October 24, 
1945 (the date when the Charter entered into force), 
would be received for registration. These would be 
filed on a provisional basis until detailed regulations 
were adopted prescribing the procedure to be fol- 
lowed. 

Such regulations were adopted by the Assembly in 
its resolution of December 14, 1946, the preamble 
to which stresses “the importance of orderly regis- 
tration and publication of such treaties and interna- 
tional agreements and the maintenance of precise 
records.” 

Article 102 limits the obligation of registering 
treaties or agreements to those concluded by a Mem- 
ber after October 24, 1945. At San Francisco, how- 
ever, the Legal Committee thought it necessary to 
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stipulate in its report that non-Member states could 
also submit treaties and agreements for purposes of 
recording. 

Further, it was deemed useful to permit the filing 
and publication of those treaties concluded before 
October 24, 1945, which had not been registered by 
the League. As a result, the regulations relating to 
registration empower the Secretariat to carry out func- 
tions broader than those laid down in Article 102. 


Secretariat Functions 


The registration and publication of treaties raise 
various legal problems. ‘The Secretariat registers ex 
officio every treaty or international agreement con- 
cluded between the United Nations and one or more 
Member states, or where the United Nations has been 
authorized by the treaty or agreement to effect regis- 
tration. This brings up the question: should the 
Secretariat register ex officio the instruments of ac- 
cession transmitted to the Secretary-General by new 
Members of the United Nations? The Legal De- 
partment of the Secretariat considers that these in- 
struments do constitute an “international agreement” 
in accordance with the definition contained in the 
report of Committee [V/2 at San Francisco. 

In conformity with the practice followed by the 
League of Nations, the Secretariat has also registered 
ex officio the statements made by the states parties 
to the Statute of the International Court of Justice, 
recognizing the Court’s compulsory jurisdiction. 

Treaties and international agreements can be regis- 
tered only when they come into force. Before regis- 
tering, therefore, the Secretariat has to make sure 
that this condition has been fulfilled in addition to 
the other provisions. These include certifying that 
all reservations to the treaty have been included, and 
the method whereby it has come into force. For these 
reasons, of the 418 treaties transmitted to date, the 
Secretariat has been able to register only 113, and 
to record 44. The others are being investigated 
through an exchange of letters with the Governments 
concerned. 

The Secretariat has now completed its machinery 
for registering treaties and agreements. The Register 
and Record have been opened in the five official lan- 
guages of the United Nations. Statements of the 
treaties and agreements registered or filed and re- 
corded are now published each month. Siatements 
covering the period from December 14, 1946 through 
September have now been distributed. 

‘The first volume of the United Nations Treaty 
Series has been published and distributed during the 
present session of the Assembly and the second volume 
is in course of preparation. 
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United Nations Broadcasts 


HE Unitep Nations broadcasts daily, Mondays through Saturdays (with the exceptions noted), 


programs of news, interviews, and background talks on the work of the organization and the 


specialized agencies. 


These broadcasts have been made possible through the co-operation of the U. S. Department of 


State, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and the World Wide Broadcasting Foundation. 


EST 


9:45- 9:52 a.m. 
10:00-10:07 a.m. 
10:15-11:00 a.m. 


1:30- 2:00 p.m. 
1:30- 1:35 p.m. 


2:10- 2:20 p.m. 
2:20- 2:30 p.m. 
2:30- 3:00 p.m. 


2:00- 2:07 p.m. 
2:15- 


4:15- 
4:25- 
4:35- 
4:45- 
5:00- 


9:00-10:00 p.m. 


2:30- 2:37 a.m. 
2:45- 3:00 a.m. 


3:15- 3:45 a.m. 


* The seven-minute U.N. 


GMT 


1445-1452 
1500-1507 
1515-1600 


1830-1900 
1830-1835 


1910-1920 
1920-1930 
1930-2000 


1900-1907 
1915-1922 


2115-2125 
2125-2135 
2135-2145 
2145-2200 
2200-2215 


2300-2345 
2345-2352 


0200-0300 


0730-0737 
0745-0800 


0815-0845 


Program 


Serbo-Croat* 
Czech* 
Russian 


English 
French 


Arabic 
Turkish 
French 


Dutch* 
French or Dutch* 


Arabic (repeat) 
Turkish (repeat) 
French (Prog’m) 
French (News) 
English (News) 


Spanish 
Portuguese* 


Spanish 


Tagalog* 
French-English 
(News, Talks) 
Chinese (News 

and Talks) 


news bulletins 


Beamed to 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe incl. 


U.S.S.R. 
South Africa 


France 


Middle East 
Middle East 
Europe 


Netherlands 
Belgium 


Middle East 
Middle East 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Latin America 


Brazil 


Latin America 


Philippines* * 
Far East 


an 
Pacific* * 


inCzech, Serbo-Croat 


Call Sign 


SCKNC 
\CKCX 


WRUX 


WNRI 
WNRA 


ta 
WRUW 


WOOc 


{WRUL 
iWRUW 
WRUX 


(WRCA 
| WNRX 
| WLWR-1 
} WLWR-2 
| WRUL 
|WRUW 


{WRUL 
WRUW 


KNBA 
KNBI 


KRHO 


Wavelength Frequency 
(metres) (kilocycles) 


16.84 
19.75 


11.72 


19.83 
16.52 
13.88 


19.62 
25.58 


19.62 
25.58 
16.91 


19.80 
31.02 
25.62 
19.67 
19.62 
25.58 


25.58 
31.35 


49.51 
25.47 
19.69 


(for Yugoslavia), 


17,820 
15,190 


25,600 


15,130 
18,160 
21,610 


15,290 
11,730 


15,290 
11,725 
17,750 


French or 


Dutch (for Belgium), Portuguese (for Brazil), and Tagalog (for the Philippines) are followed by 


dispatches from accredited correspondents. 


** Daily except Mondays. 


NOTE: DETAILED PROGRAM FOR U.S.A. AND CANA- 
DIAN LISTENERS WILL BE PUBLISHED IN FUTURE. 
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= FirtH (Administrative and Budgetary) Com- 
mittee, in an effort to end work on its extensive 
agenda by November 14, completed most details of 
its item-by-item reading of the proposed 1948 budget 
and took decisions on a number of other matters. 


Byron Price, Assistant Secretary-General for Finan- 
cial and Administrative Services, informed the Com- 
mittee on November 11 that, on the basis of the ten- 
tative decisions it had taken during the “first read- 
ing,” the proposed 1948 budget now stood at a net 
figure of approximately $31,437,548, excluding ap- 
propriations for the Balkan Commission, the Tem- 
porary Commission on Korea, and the Interim Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly. The Committee had 
begun its reading with a proposed total of $34,499,762, 
and this represented a revision by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral downward from his original proposed budget of 
$39,403,792. 


Korean Commission, Interim Committee 


On November 10, the Committee voted 27-6, with 
5 abstentions, to transmit to the General Assembly 
its preliminary estimate of $100,000 for 1947 and 
$550,000 as approximate expenses of the Temporary 
Commission for Korea, with an observation that the 
details of the estimate were being studied by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R., Alexei Roschin, 
stated that he would vote against the expenditures 
for the Korean Commission and would not partici- 
pate in a discussion of its budgetary implications. 
He said that the proposal for the Commission was 
“undemocratic” and an interference in the internal 
affairs of Korea, a view which was supported by the 
representatives of the Byelorussian S.S.R., Poland, 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. Julius Katz- 
Suchy (PoLAND) said his delegation could not partici- 
pate in a Commission that directly violated the Char- 
ter, and reserved its right to ask the Secretary-Gen- 
eral for a reimbursement of any Polish funds used for 
the Commission. 

Mr. Katz-Suchy made a similar comment when the 
Committee next discussed the budgetary implications 
of establishing an Interim Committee of the General 
Assembly. Such an organ, he said. was in violation 
and direct contradiction of the Charter. The U.S.S.R. 
also opposed establishment of the Interim Committee, 
and its representative, Mr. Roschin, stated that he 
would not vote for any credits for that purpose. The 
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Decisions of the Fifth Committee 
Tentative Cuts Reduce 1948 Net Budget to About $31,437,548 


Ukrainian, Byelorussian, and Yugoslav delegations 
supported his statement. 

An estimate of $180,000 was then approved for 
transmission to the General Assembly and referral to 
the Advisory Committee. The vote was 34-6, with 4 
abstentions. 


Telecommunications Plan Discussed 

Originally. the Committee had had before it a re- 
port submitted to the Secretary-General by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Telecommunications, which out- 
lined a plan for setting up an extensive telecommuni- 
cations system for the organization, including radio 
stations owned and operated by the United Nations. 
The plan foresaw a potential expenditure, over several 
years, of more than $5,000,000. 

To avoid an increase in expenditures in the com- 
ing year, however, the Secretary-General on November 
8 submitted a memorandum to the Committee stating 
that he proposed no 1948 appropriation for establish- 
ing a telecommunications system. Instead he pro- 
posed that the Assembly grant him authority to “im- 
plement” such a plan and to reserve the necessary 
radio frequencies and other rights with the Inter- 
national Telecommunications Union. The principle 
of ownership and operation by the United Nations 
of its own telecommunications, he pointed out, had 
been affirmed in an earlier General Assembly resolu- 
tion. The procedure suggested by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral would involve no expenditure in 1948. 

Sir William Matthews (Unirep KiIncpoM) con- 
sidered, nevertheless, that the system envisaged would 
require too many frequencies, and he warned of the 
potential budgetary implications of the program. 
Agreeing with him, Roland Lebeau (BELcIuM) said 
such a system was something which his country had 
always opposed, for it saw no reason for spreading 
unnecessary detailed information of United Nations 
proceedings throughout the world. On the other hand, 
Dr. C. L. Hsia (CH1nA) considered it important for 
the sake of the future that the United Nations have 
the frequencies, and M. Farookhi (PAKISTAN) and 
Alexei Roschin (U.S.S.R.) likewise favored the pro- 
posal, both noting that, if the plan were found im- 
practical later, nothing was lost. 

The Committee then voted 39-3, with 2 abstentions, 
favoring the Secretary-General’s taking all steps neces- 
sary to ensure that the organization can proceed with 
negotiations for obtaining frequencies and other rights 
necessary for operating a United Nations telecom- 
munications system. The Secretary-General is to re- 
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port and make recommendations on this matter to 
the next regular Assembly session. 


Simultaneous Interpretation Approved 

On October 30, the Fifth Committee adopted by a 
vote of 42-0 a resolution approving simultaneous 
interpretation as a permanent service, and providing 
wireless equipment in the General Assembly Hall, the 
Council chambers, and at conferences away from 
headquarters. 

The simultaneous system would be used altern- 
atively or in conjunction with consecutive interpreta- 
tion, as the nature of debates may require. The reso- 
lution authorizes provision in the 1948 budget for 
personnel, including interpreters and technical staff, 
and for equipment and maintenance. 

Noting certain handicaps of simultaneous interpre 
tation, Roland Lebeau (BELcIUM) proposed that 
speakers be enabled to request one or the other of the 
systems depending on the nature of the debate. He 
suggested too that statements made by the Chair be 
interpreted by the consecutive method. The Chair- 
man, Justice Fazl Ali (InpIA), remarked, however, 
that the draft resolution did not exclude the use of 
consecutive interpretation, and the Committee ultim- 
ately rejected, by 19 votes to 5, with 15 abstentions, 
a Belgian proposal to add a footnote to the resolu- 
tion putting special stress on maintaining the con- 
secutive system. The representatives of Brazil, the 
U.S.S.R., the United States, Uruguay, China, and 
France spoke appreciatively of simultaneous interpre- 
tation, though the last two considered the consecutive 
system indispensable at Security Council meetings. 


Other Decisions Taken 


During the week, the Committee took a number of 
other decisions, chiefly the following: 


@ Recommended the appointment, as alternate mem- 
bers of the Staff Benefit Committee, of E. de Holte 
Castello (Cotomsia), E. A. Ghorra (LEBANON), and 
J. Katz-Suchy (Potanp). The Committee is the body 
which administers the Staff Pension Scheme. 


@ Approved the report of the Advisory Committee on 
the Joint Staff Pension Scheme, which contains the 
recommendation that the Scheme continue unchanged 
and on a provisional basis for a further year. 


@ Rejected part of the Advisory Committee’s report 
recommending printing official records of an historical 
nature in the non-working languages (i.e., Chinese, 
Russian, and Spanish) only if officially requested by 
delegations, and instead adopted a draft resolution 
inviting the Secretary-General to continue to prepare 
all essential documents as provided in the Rules of 
Procedure, but to effect a $500,000 economy by using 
less expensive printing processes. 
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@ Approved the allocation of $500,000 for reimburs. 
ing, in 1948, national income tax paid by staff mem. 
bers and resolved that the Secretary-General be 
authorized to reimburse 1946, 1947, and 1948 taxes, 
but also that he be invited to omit from future per. 
sonnel contracts any clause which binds the organi- 
zation to refund taxes in the absence of an annual 
authorization by the Assembly. The resolution also 
requested all Members to take action to exempt their 
nationals on the staff from national income taxes, and 
asked the Secretary-General to submit a Staff Con. 
tributions Plan at the next Assembly session. 


@ Sitting jointly with the Joint Second and Third 
Committee, adopted a resolution, among other things, 
asking the Secretary-General to study the feasibility 
of improved budgetary co-ordination between the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies, and 
calling upon the agencies to present their programs 
annually to the Economic and Social Council. 


@ Recommended that a Philippine proposal for adopt- 
ing Spanish as a third working language of the Gen- 
eral Assembly be referred to the Secretary-General for 
thorough study and report to the next session. It 
was noted that the estimated added costs would be 
more than $2,000,000 per year. 


@ Deferred indefinitely a United States proposal that 
“sovereign equality of members” and maximum and 
minimum limits should be taken into account in the 
work of the Committee on Contributions. 


@ Adopted a joint resolution (of Argentina, Bel- 
gium, Canada, France, Lebanon, Mexico, the Nether- 
lands, the U.S.S.R., and the United States) requesting 
the Secretary-General to improve the present geo- 
graphical distribution of the staff and to take steps 
toward engaging staff from countries not now repre 
sented in the Secretariat. It was agreed that linguistic 
ability should constitute an important factor in re- 
cruiting for the higher sections. 


@ Approving instructing the Secretary-General to 
make further inquiries into the establishment of a 
United Nations postal administration (as proposed by 
the Argentine delegation), so as to make definite pro- 
posals to the next regular session. 


@ Rejected two proposals that would grant home 
leave to staff members respectively every three or every: 
two and one-half years, and agreed to let the present 
rule stand, permitting such leave every two years. 


© At a meeting held on October 30, agreed without 
dissent to recommend the appointment of an Invest- 
ments Committee to advise the Secretary-General on 
the investment of special and other funds of the 
United Nations, including the pension fund. The 
members who were proposed, and the year at the 
end of which their terms expire, are Jacques Rueff, 
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Honorary Governor of the Banque de France (1950) ; 
Ivar Roth, Managing Director of the Bank of Sweden 
(1949); and Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System of the 
United States (1948). 


@ On November 3, approved a revision of Rule 41 of 
the Rules of Procedure of the General Assembly 
(Rule 112 of the Provisional Rules of Procedure). 
The new rule would require that no Committee of 
the General Assembly approve a resolution involving 
expenditure by the United Nations unless it is accom- 
panied by an estimate prepared by the Secretary- 
General. The resolution shall be transmitted to the 
Fifth Committee for a recommendation on its budget- 
ary and financial implications before consideration by 
the General Assembly in plenary meeting. Further, 


the Secretary-General shall keep all Committees in- 
formed of the total estimated cost of the resolutions 
they have approved. The effect of the proposed re- 
vision is to put consideration of budgetary implica- 
tions at the Committee rather than the plenary stage 
of work and to emphasize their importance. 


Assembly Confirms Appointments 

On November 1, the General Assembly in plenary 
meeting approved the Fifth Committee’s recommended 
appointments to fill vacancies in the membership of 
three subsidiary bodies of the Assembly: the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions, the Committee on Contributions, and the 
Board of Auditors (see the WEEKLY BULLETIN, vol. 
III, no. 19 (Nov. 4, 1947), p.601). 


Education on United Nations Aims and Activities 


ee and understanding of the aims and 
activities of the United Nations are essential in 
promoting and assuring general interest and popular 
support in its work.” This statement is the basis for 
a resolution, adopted by the Third Committee on No- 
vember 10 by a vote of 32-0 with 5 abstentions, on the 
teaching of the purposes and principles, structure, 
and activities of the United Nations in the schools 
of Member states. 

The resolution recommends that Member gov- 
ernments encourage the teaching of the United Na- 
tions Charter, the purposes and principles, structure, 
background, and activities of the organization in the 
schools and institutes of higher learning of their 
countries, particularly in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

UNESCO is invited to assist Members in this pro- 
gram, with the Secretary-General’s co-operation, and 
to report on it to the Economic and Social Council. 

The proposal was originally submitted by Norway, 
whose representative, Mrs. Aese Lionaes, presented her 
delegation’s text in the Third Committee. Most news- 
papers and most people, she said, concentrated too 
much on political discord in the United Nations and 
not enough on the positive work the organization was 
doing. ‘This made it necessary to spread correct 
information on the principles and work of the United 
Nations. It should be possible for each Member gov- 
ernment to encourage or arrange for short courses in 
the schools on the basic facts about the organization. 
UNESCO could give valuable aid to this task, she 
said, but half of the Members of the United Nations 
were not members of UNESCO. She therefore thought 
that the amendment to her original proposal, to the 
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effect that UNESCO should be invited to assist, was 
not very useful. 

The Norwegian text as amended met with general 
approval in the Committee. Valerian A. Zorin 
(U.S.S.R.) in expressing his delegation’s support, said 
that the proposal would allow the broad masses of 
children and adolescents to become acquainted with 
the history and activities of “its organization, which 
is a beacon of hope for future co-operation between 
countries.” However, it was an illusion to assume that 
adoption of this resolution, and the instruction on the 
United Nations which it proposes, would consolidate 
co-operation in the United Nations. The life of the 
United Nations, Mr. Zorin declared, would depend 
on the behavior of the Member states—on the degree 
to which they endorsed the obligations and provisions 
of the Charter. 

When the Committee voted on this resolution, Ca- 
nada was among the states which abstained. Her rep- 
resentative, L. René Beaudoin, explained that respon- 
sibility for education in his country was vested in nine 
provincial legislative assemblies, and not in the fed- 
eral government. Since the federal government could 
not itself act on the General Assembly’s educational 
recommendations, having no authority in the matter, 
its sole function would be to transmit them to the pro- 
vincial governments for such action as they deemed fit. 


CORRIGENDUM 


The statements ascribed to S. K. Tsarapkin 


(U.S.S.R.) in the Weekly Bulletin, vol. III, no. 
18, pages 558-59 were made by V. A. Zorin 
(U.S.S.R.). 
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READING LIST 
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